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REVIEWS. 


THE REMINISCENCES OF SHIRLEY. 


‘*The Table-Talk of Shirley.” By John Skelton, C.B., 
LL.D. Edinburgh and London: W. Blackwood & 
Sons. 1895. 


W E have often wondered why it wa’ that so accom- 
plished and independent a writer as Dr. Skelton, 
filled as he is with knowledge and supported by a 
cloud of distinguished friends, should never have im- 
pressed himself on the public or the critics. ‘‘ Shirley ” 
has been familiar to students for nearly forty years, 
but the general reader knows him not. The aspect of 
the volume before us helps us to an explanation. Dr. 
Skelton is lacking in concentration and a sense of the 
relation of parts. This new venture of his, for example, 
has excellent material in it, material which an author of 
greater tact might have spread over two or even three 
publications. But what does it consist of ? In the first 
place, the volume is called ‘*‘ The Table-Talk of Shirley,” 
though it is written by the man who employs that pseu- 
donym. A person may publish his own reminiscences, 
his own adventures, and even his own letters, but he 
cannot give us his own table-talk. Some other person 
who has been sitting at his table must do that. We 
believe that the ‘‘ Table-Talk of Shirley ” would make a 
delightful volume, but Dr. Skelton, at least, can never 
present it to us. 

The book, then, so ineptly named, consists of the 
following parts. It opens with a feeble, gossipy essay 
on the Prologue, which the author confounds with the 
dedication, the inscription, and at length with things in 
general, descending to such fatuities as Mrs. Oliphant’s 
opinions of Byron and Keats. This is, perhaps, the 
poorest thing that ‘‘ Shirley” ever wrote, and yet we 
find it here forced into prominence as the opening 
number of a collection of reminiscences. Then follow 
recollections of Thackeray (very slight), of the late Pro- 
fessor Baynes (uninteresting in themselves and out of 
proportion with the rest), a very graceful essay on 
water-hens, recollections of Rossetti (delightful in form 
and manner), of Tyndall (slight, but agreeable), gossip 
about a Scottish evening scene, recollections of Froude 
(extremely valuable, and so full that they occupy a third 
of the whole volume), of three unnamed persons ‘‘ who 
have failed,” and of Disraeli (very interesting and 
curious), and then two or three little essays about 
nothing in particular. To complete our little picture of 
the book, it must be added that, especially in the case of 
Froude, reminiscence is very largely eked out by means 
of letters. 

It will be admitted that this is a very queer feast to set 
any man down to. A more skilful manipulator of 
material than Dr. Skelton would have taken care to 
arrange the dishes better than this, and to have kept 
the entrées together. It sometimes occurs to a reviewer 
to wish to re-write a book which comes before him. We 
have the presumption to believe that, out of the materials 
which ‘‘Shirley” tells us that he possesses, we could 
have constructed a less clumsy book, and perhaps more 
than one. For instance, the recollections of Froude are 
so copious and so wonderfully fresh and valuable, that 
they ought to have been made more prominent. In fact, 
we think it a great pity that ‘‘ Shirley ” did not dedicate 
a whole volume to his memories and letters of Froude, 
the more so as we understand that no biography of the 
historian is to be looked for. But we owe ‘ Shirley” 
and our readers an apology for these somewhat peevish 
carpings. It is our duty to describe a book as it is, and 
not as it occurs to us that it might be. 

Dr. Skelton made the acquaintance of Rossetti in 
1859, that is to say, just before his marriage with Miss 
Siddall. That he was fascinated at once by the genius, 
which in its penumbra of personal reserve exerted so 
extraordinary an influence over younger men, was only 
to be expected. Rossetti seems immediately to have 
recommended to him a first volume of verse by a scholar 
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of his, one Mr. William Morris, and ‘ Shirley,” who 
was already a writer on “‘ Fraser,” was fired with the 
ambition to be the earliest appreciative reviewer of 
‘* The Defence of Guenevere.” John Parker’s reply to 
his application (14 May, 1860) is an historical curiosity ; 
it might have been written just now by the egregious Dr. 
Max Nordau : 

‘*I saw Morris’s poems in MS. He wanted us to 
publish them. I confess I could make nothing of them. 
Nor could a very able man who looked at the MS. for 
me. Surely 19-20ths of them are of the most obscure, 
watery, mystical, affected stuff possible. The man who 
brought the MS. (himself well known as a poet) | was this 
Allingham ‘] said ‘ that one of the poems which described 
a picture of Rossetti was a very fine poem; that the 
picture was not understandable, and the poem made it 
no clearer, but that it was a fine poem nevertheless.’ 
For myself I am sick of Rossetti and his whole school. 
I think them essentially unmanly, effeminate, mystical, 
affected, and obscure.” 

The poem Parker mentions is, we presume, ‘‘ The 
Blue Closet,” which reproduces the sentiment but does 
not attempt to ‘‘ describe” a water-colour drawing 
painted by Rossetti in 1855. A little later we find 
Rossetti urging the merits of Mr. Swinburne on his 
new friend, and it was owing to this that ‘‘ Shirley” con- 
tributed to ‘‘ Fraser’s” what was the earliest tribute 
paid to the still-born ‘‘ Queen Mother and Rosamond” 
of 1860. The generous enthusiasm of Rossetti, his 
reticence about himself, and his anxiety to secure for 
younger men the meed of praise, are strangely in contrast 
with the egotistical and commercial spirit which is so pro- 
minent among the so-called ‘‘ literary ” classes to-day. 

The personality of Froude has never been placed before 
us in so favourable a light as it is in these pages. For 
one thing, he is made to describe his own life, and Froude 
was an admirable letter-writer, terse, picturesque, and 
outspoken. Dr. Skelton, who has known so many 
interesting men, decides that, on the whole, Froude was 
the most interesting. He knew him intimately for five- 
and-thirty years, and his careful testimony is worthy of 
consideration by all who undertake to judge the character 
and genius of Froude. ‘‘ Shirley” had been, as we all 
know, a leading member of the staff of ‘‘ Fraser’s 
Magazine,” and when Parker died in 1860, and the 
editorship passed to Froude, the latter wrote to Dr. 
Skelton. From the stiffness of the first note we pass 
almost immediately to a great freedom of corre- 
spondence, and it is plain that the two men suited each 
other ‘‘ down to the ground,” as people say. Those who 
conceive the business of a reviewer to consist in digging 
out from a book raw gobbets of anecdote or statement, 
will find a superfluity of good things in Froude’s letters 
tempting them to their ghoulish practice, but we prefer 
to indicate to the serious reader the whole of this re- 
markably interesting section of the ‘‘ Shirley ” volume. 

At the close of Dr. Skelton’s reminiscences he prints, 
in smallertype, two specimens of Scotch humour which he 
attributes to ‘‘Andrew Lyell.” Wedo not know Mr. Lyell, 
and our author is so closely wedded to one pseudonym 
that we cannot say whether he might not regard the 
adoption of another as an infidelity. But whether Mr. 
Andrew Lyell exists or not, these two sketches in the 
Doric are admirable; they remind us in some degree 
of Galt at his best. Those who have turned in weariness 
from the Crocketts and the Ian Maclarens may find their 
capacity for enjoying the genuine broad Scotch return to 
them when they read how Sergeant Duncan MacTavish, 
of the Foot Guards, away in Cawmeltoun, hearing of 
the advertisement for a Professor of Gaelic in Edinburgh, 
was persuaded by local friends to become a candidate 
for the chair, and, in canvassing, met most of the 
leading academic figures of the day. It is an admirable 
piece of satire and rich humour. 


JOWETT AS PREACHER. 


‘College Sermons.” By the late Benjamin Jowett, M.A., 
Master of Balliol College. London: John Murray. 


1895. 
HE fame of the late Master of Balliol is established 


throughout the land: no man at either of our 
Universities during the last half of the century has 


possessed a more distinguished, a more potent person- 
ality : the name of Jowett has been a name to conjure 
with among the keenest wits of the day: many a man 
now in high: position in society, in politics, in the law, 
in medicine, in literature, even in the Church, rejoices to 
tell you how inestimable is his debt to ‘‘ the Master,” 
how much he owes of what is best in his character, 
of what is best in his work, to Jowett’s immediate 
teaching and friendship. And to-day, as one passes 
to and fro in Oxford, one misses keenly enough, as a 
characteristic feature of the place gone out of it, that 
venerable head, those placid features, to which even 
a stranger was attracted, at first, perhaps, by a 
somewhat bygone fashion of dress which the Master 
affected. 

It was not, however, as a preacher that Jowett was 
known, and it is not distinctively as a preacher that even 
his most ardent disciples would claim admiration for him. 
When it got about that he was going to preach either at 
Balliol or St. Mary’s, men indeed gathered to hear him, 
but it was not as they gathered to hear Wilberforce, or 
Magee, or Alexander, or Liddon. There was no oratorical 
art expected from him with its half sensuous attractive- 
ness. The old scriptural narrative and imagery recur to 
us as we think of this preacher: ‘‘the word of the 
Lord” came to men certainly through his utterance, but 
it was not as in a wind, or by an earthquake, or by fire, 
but in ‘‘a still small voice.” Men sat at Jowett’s feet 
on these occasions not that they might spend a pleasant 
half-hour or so in religious excitement, but that they 
might hear a wise and good man quietly reason with 
them of truth and righteousness. His look, his voice, 
his manner, his style, these were not calculated to appeal 
to an ordinary congregation: to such a congregation, 
indeed, he would not have been, as a matter of fact we 
believe he actually was not, what is called an ‘‘ accept- 
able” preacher; but he drew men whom nobody else 
drew, men at that turbulent and impressionable age 
when they are passing out of the external discipline of 
ery into the dangerous freedom of the world, and he 

eld them and influenced them. Partly, no doubt, to 
start with, these disciples were interested and impressed 
by Jowett’s established reputation as a scholar and 
thinker, partly too by the fact that something more than 
the suspicion of unorthodoxy hung over him, and that 
the University authorities had for a while condemned 
and silenced him ; but when they had once come face to 
face with him, it was the man himself that told upon 
them directly and simply. Say what his detractors 
might, the spirit of a great faith glowed in him; and 
of whatsoever things were true, and honest, and just, 
and pure, and lovely, and of good report, of what- 
soever things had any virtue or praiseworthy quality 
in them, of these he spoke to his hearers with the reason- 
ableness of a philosopher, the charm of a scholar, the 
conviction of a holy man, the experience of a man of 
the world. 

It was to be expected, therefore, that whenever a 
volume of Jowett’s sermons came to be given to the 
world, it would, by reason of the preacher’s peculiar 
character and method, be a volume of permanent interest 
and importance ; and the present collection of sermons 
which the Dean of Ripon has edited for us fulfils our 
expectation altogether. It is difficult to imagine any 
book of a serious character more fit to be put into an 
intelligent young man’s hands than this one; and if he 
has any sterling stuff in him we would venture on the 
prophecy that he will read it through and return to it 
again and again, so healthy is its tone, so direct its 
utterances, distinguished by such exceeding good sense 
is its criticism of character and of life, so sympathetic 
and yet mellow are its judgments, and withal so lucid 
and winning is its style. Not for the young alone, how- 
ever, are these sermons destined to be a most rare and 
valued possession. Every man that is worthy of the 
name in these anxious and confusing days of ours is 
conscious of being driven to discuss with himself many 
fundamental questions of religion, of morality, of social 
life ; and within these pages, no matter what his years 
may be, he will find a voice speaking to him, counselling 
him. Nor is it the dogmatic voice of authority 
arbitrarily ordering him this and forbidding him that, 
but the voice rather as it were of a good friend, wide- 
visioned and discreet, quietly talking with him, as they 
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sit together, out of the abundance of his knowledge and 
ripe experience. It is impossible to listen to this voice, 
with the wonderful dignity and common sense of its 
utterances, and not to feel, for a while at least after we 
have left the speaker’s presence, that our own lives and 
the life of the world are things that are well worth 
ennobling, and that the effort to ennoble them is not a 
mere quixotic dream, but an everyday practical piece of 
business, which we may all do quietly and with reason- 
able success, if we are minded to. We close these few 
remarks on a book of altogether exceptional beauty and 
value with a deep sense of gratitude for its publication, 
and with the expression of a sincere hope that it may be 
read far and wide. 


A SCHEME FOR IMPERIAL FEDERATION. 


‘* A Scheme for Imperial Federation.” By Granville C. 
Cuningham, of Montreal, Canada. With an Intro- 
duction by Sir Frederick Young, K.C.M.G. London: 
Longmans, Green & Co. 1895. 


HERE is no better informed nor more ardent advo- 

cate of Imperial Federation than Sir Frederick 
Young. The Pan-Britannic ideal is with him the passion 
of a lifetime, and he has, with entire singleness of pur- 
pose, devoted to it his energies, abilities, and enthu- 
siasm. He was one of the founders of the Royal 
Colonial Institute, and was a leading member of the Im- 
perial Federation League. Anything, therefore, which 
is brought forth with the imprimatur of Sir Frederick 
Young—himself the writer of no mean work on Imperial 
Federation—is assured of attention from all who would 
keep themselves abreast of the slow but, it is to be 
hoped, sure movement of British towards the great 
goal of Imperial unity. They will, however, turn to Mr. 
Cuningham’s volume (for the issue of which, we glean 
from the introduction, Sir Frederick Young is solely 
responsible) only to be disappointed. What possessed 
him to issue it in its present form we cannot conceive. 
It is composed of three articles taken from the ‘‘ West- 
minster Review” of 1879. These articles well served 
their purpose sixteen years ago, and their central idea 
has more to recommend it to-day than it had then. 
But they are hopelessly out of date. They are full of 
allusions which will be unintelligible to many readers, 
and the facts and figures are absurdly behind the 
time. In one chapter an effort has been made to 
remedy the defect by footnotes giving the latest statis- 
tics, but the few that are printed only emphasize the 
need for revision throughout the book. And if we 
consider Mr. Cuningham’s book from a literary point of 
view, it should not have been allowed to go forth in 
volume form without careful editing ; it abounds in the 
most irritating tautology. 

Mr. Cuningham, in the light of recent events, writes 
something approaching nonsense. His papers were pre- 
pared before the Dominion had espoused the Protec- 
tionist policy which it adopted at the bidding of Sir John 
Macdonald. Otherwise Mr. Cunningham would not have 
had the temerity to tell the world that he believed ‘‘ the 
sentimental regard of the colonies for the ‘mother- 
country, the love of colonists for an ideal Empire, is so 
strong that material interests will frequently be sacrificed 
to this feeling, the connection between the colonies and 
the mother-country being maintained long after a 
thoroughly dispassionate view of the case would recom- 
mend separation.” There is nothing sentimental about 
the Canadian tariff. The argument with reference to 
the helplessness of the colonies in the matter of treaty- 
making is almost equally wide of the mark. He enlarges 
on the injustice and the unwisdom of arrangements, affect- 
ing colonial interests, being entered into with foreign 
Powers by the mother-country alone. In view of the 
right granted to Canada to negotiate treaties—one has 
just been concluded with France—practically indepen- 
dently of the mother-country, these words come badly 
from a Canadian. Again, Mr. Cuningham’s history 
stops at the offer of Canadian troops to assist England 
in the event of war with Russia. A few years after his 
articles appeared, New South Wales soldiers were 
standing shoulder to shoulder with Imperial troops in 
the Soudan, and Canadian boatmen were lending Lord 
Wolseley all possible assistance in getting his forces up 
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the Nile. The peculiar absurdity of the book, however, 
is that, whilst its author takes a hundred pages to 
prove that separation is inevitable if the former régime 
(which no longer exists) be allowed to continue, he 
writes a postscript which tells us that the ties of Empire 
are stronger now, although no change has taken place, 
than they were in 1879. The same disregard of what he 
has previously written explains the circumstance that he 
elects to prove his case by figures which within two 
pages vary to the extent of millions. On page 44 he 
gives a table showing that in 1876 there were eleven 
millions of acres of grain crops in England ; on page 45 
he gives another table showing that the acreage was 
seven millions. On page 51 the white population of 
South Africa in 1871 is given as 850,000; on page 94, 
the population in 1875 (four years later) appears as 
254,073. In afootnote on page 50the population at the 
present moment is given as 2,000,000, a figure which is 
three times that of the whites and half that of whites 
and blacks combined. 

That such errors should have found their way into the 
book is regrettable, because the scheme which Mr. 
Cuningham elaborates is one to be weighed by public 
opinion, and appears to have been worked out with 
some thoroughness. He proposes that there should be 
created a Senate for the Empire. The present Imperial 
Parliament he would transform into an assembly ]m- 
perial in every sense of the word. Local affairs would 
be relegated to local parliaments. Colonial representa- 
tives would be appointed, in fair proportion, to sit in the 
Imperial Legislature. The Colonies would assume their 
share of the burden and responsibilities of Empire, and 
such subjects as the maintenance of the Royal Family, 
the control of the army and navy, foreign affairs, postal 
arrangements, and others affecting the whole would be 
referred to the Imperial Parliament. The Imperial Parlia- 
ment would stand in the same relation to all other 
parliaments in the Empire as the Dominion Parliament 
stands to the provincial legislatures of Canada. Only 
such a system of representation will, in his opinion, 
accord with the political genius of the race; and 
an Imperial system of government lacking the 
fundamental principle of representation of the colonies 
contains, he argues, the germs of decay and dis- 
solution. Under Mr. Cuningham’s scheme the Em- 
pire would be self-contained, and the resources of the 
whole go to the enrichment of the whole. Into the 
details of such a scheme it would take too long now to 
enter. The widest differences of opinion will exist as to 
its practicability. Crude as Mr. Cuningham’s sugges- 
tions necessarily are, they open out fields of thought 
which are as yet untilled and may prove worth the 
tilling. Adam Smith, to whom Mr. Cuningham 
does not allude, saw no insurmountable difficulties in 
the way of giving the Colonies representation in the 
Imperial Parliament, and though the problem is not the 
same to-day that it was when Adam Smith gave heed to 
it, yet, properly approached and handled, there is little 
reason to doubt that he would turn out to have been 
right by its successful solution. Towards that solution 
Mr. Cuningham’s work, with all its shortcomings, should 
be a valuable aid. 


MR. WADDELL’S PARMENIDES. 


‘*The Parmenides of Plato, after the paging of the 
Clarke Manuscript.” With Introductions, Fac- 
similes, and Notes. By William Wardlaw Waddell, 
M.A., Glasgow and Oxford. Glasgow: James 
Maclehose & Sons. 1895. 


views may be entertained by an 
adverse critic—and Platonists are not quite a 
happy family—as to the value of the scholarship and 
philosophy displayed in this ‘‘ labour of love,” there 
can only be one opinion as to the external beauty of 
the volume in which Mr. Waddell has put out the fruits 
of his study and research in the Parmenides. The 
Dialogue is one of the most difficult, and, if authentic, 
one of the most important attributed to Plato ; and the 
editor and publishers have done their best, in this sump- 


_tuous quarto, to render an abstruse subject attractive to 


the eye as well as fascinating to the mind. The revival 
of palezographic science in this country has accustomed 


us to adequate photographic reproductions of ancient 
Codices, but we cannot recall anything to surpass the 
three facsimiles presented by Mr. Waddell: one of the 
last, another of the hundred and fifty-fourth, page of 
the Clarke MS., and a third of a portion of the Codex 
Venetus. The text, moreover, illustrates the full possi- 
bilities of the Greek characters assisted by the best 
modern type and paper. We may unhesitatingly recom- 
mend this volume to book collectors even if they are 
ignorant of Greek. 

Nor can there be any question as to the learning 
and the zeal lavished upon a work of which its author 
speaks with graceful modesty, and with due acknow- 
ledgment of the assistance he has received from prede- 
cessors in the same field of inquiry, and from the 
librarians, at home and abroad, who placed every facility 
at his disposal. He points out the familiar dilemma of 
every Platonic commentator. ‘‘ If he does not detect in 
his author the latest developments of metaphysics 
he may be adjudged ignorant of these; if he does 
he may be taxed with a want of the ‘historic 
sense.’” Mr. Waddell pleads that he should not 
be charged with the deadly sin of not being ‘‘up to date” 
because he has not ‘‘ read all Hegel into the Parmenides,” 
though he admits that ‘‘if Plato himself escapes being 
a Hegelian” the comments of some of his Neoplatonist 
followers have a ‘‘ strangely modern character.” 

As to the authenticity of this Dialogue Mr. Waddell 
entertains no kind of doubt, though he is well acquainted 
with the arguments against it, and sets them out fairly 
while he proceeds to refute them. Mr. Waddell is not 
prepared to admit that certain well-known passages in 
the extant writings of Aristotle do not suggest a know- 
ledge of the Parmenides, but confesses that no clear 
reference can be produced. He replies, in the first place, 
that we do not possess a complete collection of the later 
philosopher’s treatises, and in the second place he quotes 
Zeller’s dictum that ‘‘ Aristotle is not passing judgment 
on Plato’s works as a literary historian who is bound 
to furnish a complete catalogue of them.” Indeed, 
he only mentions them as occasion offers. The main 
character and even the language of the Metaphysics 
indicate, Mr. Waddell thinks, that Aristotle had read 
the Parmenides, and that but for its existence that 
polemic would “‘ lose half its point and value.” As an 
instance of his meaning, he refers to the employment of 
such terms as dxpiBés, vonpa, mapdderypa, mpayparever Oa, 
mpayparteia, and peraBody, and the state- 
ment of dxpiBéorepor trav Adyov of pév Trav mods 
ideas, Sv ot elvar nad’ yévos, of rpiroy 
dvOpwrov Aéeyovow. 

We cannot here follow Mr. Waddell in his reply to 
Ueberweg’s contention that there are statements in the 
Metaphysics irreconcilable with the Platonic author- 
ship of the Parmenides. But what would be the logical 
consequence of accepting that view? Not only the 
Parmenides would be involved in that destructive 
criticism, but with it the Republic and the Timzus, 
since they also contain the impugned argument. ‘‘ We 
might surrender the Parmenides; are we to give up 
the Republic or the Timzus?” Fortunately it is not 
incumbent on us to do so. Already a clear reference 
to each of them from Aristotle as genuine has been cited, 
and they stand at the head of Ueberweg’s list as being 
more frequently and clearly referred to by Aristotle than 
any other Platonic works. And if they stand, then, so 
far as this argument is concerned, the Parmenides may 
stand with them. 

Other scholars, admitting that they cannot prove the 
Dialogue to be post-Aristotelian, still deny that it was 
written by Plato: ‘‘ While it treats of a subject 
eminently Platonic, it does so in a trenchantly destructive 
spirit.” Stallbaum’s explanation is that Plato was 
here criticizing not the actual Theory of Ideas, but 
something which might be mistaken for it by an inatten- 
tive reader. This apology does not, however, satisfy 
Mr. Waddell, who cannot think that the philosopher 
would have it appear that views like his own, but not 
his own, were rejected by himself without making it 
quite clear what were the points of divergence. Such 
conduct would be trifling with the convictions of his 
pupils and followers. Our editor prefers to believe 
that Plato’s philosophical consistency is at times a 
secondary consideration to the sense of his own humour 
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and dialectical agility, and that he delights in enunciating 
difficulties even when he cannot clear them up. He was 
in fact, before his time, a defender of philosophic 
doubt, or, as Mr. Waddell puts it : ‘‘ No thinker so gifted 
could reach middle life without being forcibly impressed 
by the conviction that in the last resort metaphysical 
questions must be dropt with a sigh, rather than 
argumentatively set at rest.” ‘I thought,” said Pro- 
fessor Green, an earnest metaphysician if ever one 
existed, ‘‘ 1 had got hold of a key which I find now will 
not unlock so muchas I fancied it would.” To descend 
to a less imposing instance, it is not uncommon to hear 
a sermon on Christian evidences in which the candid 
young apologist pays so much attention to the argu- 
ments of the infidel that one goes away almost forgetting 
the neat little refutations with which they were accom- 
panied. Mr. Waddell, then, does not admit that the 
Parmenides is spurious because it controverts doctrines 
urged by Plato in other Dialogues. In the Theztetus 
he displays the same spirit of self-criticism, as well as 
in the Politicus. And in the Phedo he shows that he 
has not laid to rest his doubtings as to the Ideas— 
od yap rovro 8ucxupiCopat, GAN’ Gre Ta Kadd yiyverat 
kaka . . Tas rowavras égns dv xaipew, mapeis 
droxpivacOa Tois ceavtod ov dv, rd Aeyopevov, 
THY éavTov okiay, Kat Exdpevos éxeivou Tod dodpadovs 
ths brobécews, ovtws amoxpivao tiv. 

We cannot reproduce the parallel passages in which 
Mr. Waddell detects a reference to the Parmenides in 
other Dialogues of Plato —viz. the Philebus, the 
Phedo, the Theztetus, and the Sophistes. We must 
also pass over the elaborate and not inadequate dis- 
cussion of the place which this Dialogue occupies, or 
may be held to occupy, in the writings of Plato, nor can 
we follow the analysis of its character and contents. 
But we may say that Mr. Waddell seems to have read 
and digested—as is also proved by his commentary at 
the end of the volume—all that has been written on the 
subject. The special and most interesting feature of 
this edition is the close relation which the text bears to 
the Clarke MS., which was written about a thousand 
years ago ‘“‘to the order of a scholarly dignitary of 
the Eastern Church.” In the middle of the fourteenth 
century it was, it is clear, included in the library of the 
Monastery of St. John at Patmos, being referred to in 
the catalogue of which Cardinal Mai says that confectus 
Suit regnante Joanne Paleologo qui anno 1355 floruit. 
Dr. Edward Daniel Clarke, early in the present century, 
got upon its track, and paid a visit to the Monastery 
under circumstances described in his ‘‘ Travels.” The 
manuscript was afterwards handed over by Dr. Clarke 
to Porson, and was bought by the Curators of the 
Bodleian Library, where it was examined and collected 
by Gainsford, as witness his memorandum at the top: 
Totum hunc codicem ad edit. H. Stephani diligenter contult, 
T.G., 31 August, 1813. An interesting history of this 
MS. is given by Mr. Waddell, who has by his labours 
earned—what no doubt he will regard as a sufficient 
reward—the sincere gratitude of all students of palwo- 


graphy. 
A NEW BOOK ON CURRENCY. 


‘*Honest Money.” By Arthur I. Fonda. New York : 
Macmillan & Co. 1895. 
I' is a relief to come across a book on currency which 
does not emanate either from the Bimetallic League 
or its opponents, and which shows that the writer 
knows the economic principles on which a currency must 
be judged. Mr. Fonda, who writes from Denver, Colo., 
is a disciple of Jevons and the Austrian School, and bases 
at least the expository and critical part of his work on 
the value theory which now holds the field. This first 
part is so excellent that we must regret the second. 
The most urgent problem of to-day is to find a money 
that will make the exchanges easily and intelligibly, and 
that will do justice as between debtor and creditor. It 
is to the latter question that Mr. Fonda particularly 
directs his attention. As he shrewdly remarks, the 
evolution of money as the medium of exchange has been 
most satisfactory, while for centuries there has been little 
advance towards perfecting the measure of value or, as 
Walker more accurately calls it, the standard for 
deferred payments. 
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The ideal money standard is one which would, over 
periods of time, preserve constant purchasing power, 
not as regards this or that commodity or as 
regards labour, but as regards commodities gener- 
ally. How miserably our gold currency has failed 
in this respect is amply witnessed by the fall in 
wholesale prices of some 37 per cent during the last 
twenty years, corresponding to a rise of over 58 
per cent in the purchasing power of gold, and 
entailing immense hardships on the debtor classes and 
those whose expenses of production are fixed. Now 
there are two possible ways of approximating to this 
ideal standard. The one is by separating the purchasing 
power of the current money from the money itself ; the 
other is by maintaining prices at a constant level, so that 
the same coins will always be of constant purchasing 
power. Jevons showed how the former could be secured 
—at least as regards contracts for long periods. By 
establishing a State index number which would mark 
the rise or fall in the general purchasing power of gold 
over commodities, he proposed to ‘‘ correct” the current 
money without making any change in its shape. Debts 
would be repaid, on the testimony of the index number, 
not in the amount of coins borrowed, but in constant 
purchasing power ; that is, in less or more gold as its 
value rose or fell. Mr. Fonda, however, refuses to 
recognize any impossibility in maintaining the level of 
prices, and proposes to reach the ideal standard by 
abandoning metallic money and adopting the only 
currency that can have elasticity of volume—a Govern- 
ment paper based on securities and regulated in amount. 
He also proposes the method of a State index number, 
but his object is that the Government should issue or 
withdraw its notes according as the level of prices shows 
signs of falling or rising. ‘‘What is desirable and 
possible,” he says, ‘‘ and what it is believed this system 
would accomplish, is to relieve the prices of all com- 
modities from the fluctuations due to changes in value of 
the one commodity by which «! others are measured ; 
to make the money—the one commodity which no one 
wants except for measuring the value of and exchanging 
for other commodities—of constant value.” This, how- 
ever, involves a strictly national currency. ‘‘Only by 
divorcing our money from that of other countries can we 
control it, and only by controlling it can it be made 
honest money.” 

It is at this point that we must part company with the 
author. It is one thing to write an economic theory of 
money which indicates what is aimed at and in what 
respects metallic money falls short: it is quite another to 
advocate a revolutionary remedy. This is why we regret 
the second part. It may be freely granted that the 
beginner in monetary science comes more quickly to an 
understanding of what money is if he approaches it from 
the side of paper money. One may even go so far as to say 
that, probably, the world will come to paper money when 
wars and national jealousies are barbarisms of the past. 
But it seems a pity that Mr. Fonda should bind up an 
admirable statement of theory with a scheme which 
will not be considered this half century. And it is par- 
ticularly a pity that he should devote his energies to 
advocate a new national money at a time when the world 
seems almost ready to recognize that growing trade 
between nations requires international money even more 
than international postage. It is quite true that, so long 
as we make our money out of a metal or metals of un- 
certain production, agreements between nations will not 
give us the ideal money, inasmuch as a metallic currency 
is not likely to expand as industry and the need for money 
expands: nor can a metallic currency be contracted when 
economies of its use make it redundant. But such 
agreements are at least the preliminary to a better 
money, for they are the explicit recognition that every 
nation is directly and profoundly interested in the 
goodness of the money of those countries with which 
it trades. Wecannot, therefore, but regret that a writer 
who shows such ability in laying down the require- 
ments of a good money gives countenance to the 
mistake from which this country is suffering now 
when its statesmen pursue the policy of selfish mone- 
tary isolation. And, for Mr. Fonda’s own sake, we 
regret that the second part will probably prevent the 
first part from being assigned the place which it deserves 
in economic literature. 
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W. H. Overend, and a Map. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 5s. 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & 60.3 
AUTUMN BOOKS. 


MR. GLADSTONE’S TRIP TO THE BALTIC. 
THE LOG OF THE “‘TANTALLON CASTLE.” To the 


Baltic and back with Mr. Giadstone. By Henry W. Lucy. [Illustrated by 
W. L. Wyllie, A.R.A., Linley Sambourne, E. Reid, and others, Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 6s. [Next week. 
WITH INTRODUCTION BY CAPTAIN A. T. MAHAN, U.S.N. 


IRONCLADS IN ACTION. A Sketch of Naval Warfare 


from 1855 to 1895, with some Account of the Development of the Battleship in 
England. By W. Witson. With numerous Illustrations, Maps, Plans, 
and Tables. 2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth extra, 30s. (November. 
GENERAL SIR EVELYN WOOD'S NEW BOOK. 

CAVALRY IN THE WATERLOO CAMPAIGN. By 
General Sir Evetyn Woon, V.C., &c. Forming the Third Volume in the 
“Pall Mall Magazine Library.” With Portraits, Maps, and Plans. Crown 
8vo, cloth, gilt top, 3s. 6d. 

DOCTOR JOHNSON AND THE FAIR SEX. A Study 
of Contrasts. By W. H. Craic, M.A., of Lincoln's Inn. With Portraits of 
Dr. Samuel Johnson (after Reynolds), Mrs. Abington, and others. Small post 
8vo, cloth, gilt top, 7s. 6d. (Ready. 


DE QUINCEY AND HIS FRIENDS: Personal Recollec- 
tions, Souvenirs, and Anecdotes of Thomas De Quincey, his Friends and 
Associates. Written and Collected by James Hoa, Editor of De Quincey’s 
* Uncollected Writings.” With Photogravure Portrait and Facsimiles of 
some of De Quincey’s Letters. Crown 8vo, half-roan, gilt top, ros. 6d. 

(Ready. 

THE CHINA-JAPAN WAR. Compile! from Japanese, 

Chinese, and Foreign Sources. By VLApimir, lately of the **** Diploinatic 

Mission to Corea, With Maps and numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 

400 pp. cloth, 16s. ‘ovember. 


MY EXPERIENCES IN MANIPUR AND THE NAGA 
HILLS. By the late Lt.-Gen. Sir James Jounstone, K.C.S.L., &c. With 
Portrait and Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth. (Shortly. 

REVISED EDITION (Fourth Thousand) now ready. 

LORD JOHN RUSSELL. By Sruarr J. Reip. Being 
the latest Volume of the ‘‘Queen's Prime Minister Series.” With Photo- 
— Portrait, reproduced from a Crayon Drawing by Mr. G. F. Watts, 

A. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


HEALTH AND CONDITION IN THE ACTIVE AND 


THE SEDENTARY. By N. E. Yorke Davies, Licentiate of the Royal 
College of Physicians of London, M.R.C.S., Author of “ Foods for the Fat."’ 
Third Edition (Fourth Thousand). Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


VIGNETTES FROM FINLAND; or, Twelve Months in 
Strawberry Land. By A. M. Cuive Baviry. With Map and numerous 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d (Ready. 


AWHEEL TO MOSCOW AND BACK: the Record of a 


» Record Cycle Ride. By Roneatr L. Jerrerson, Author of ‘‘ To Constanti- 
nople on a Bicycle.” ith Preface by Lieutenant-Colonel A. R. SAvite. 
Fully Illustrated. Post 8vo, boards, 2s. ; cloth, 2s. 6d. (Next week. 


WITH THE YACHT, CAMERA, AND CYCLE IN THE 
MEDITERRANEAN, By the Earl of Cavan, K.P. With nearly roo 
Full-page Illustrations reproduced from Photographs. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
12s. 6d. (Ready. 

FAMOUS HORSES; with Portraits, Pedigrees, Principal 
Performances, Descriptions of Races, and various interesting items, extend- 
ing over a period of nearly Two Centuries. By Tuo. TAunron. With 
nearly 200 Portraits of Famous Racehorses. 1 handsome vol. crown 4to, cloth 
extra, 425. net. (Next week. 


A DISSERTATION UPON ROAST PIG. By Cuartes 
Lams. With numerous Designs by Mr. C. O. Murray, and engraved by R. 
Paterson. Pott 4to, 2s. (Ready. 

NEW WORK BY JULES VERNE. 

CAPTAIN ANTIFER. By Jutes Verne, Author of 
“Around the World in Eighty Days,” &c. With nearly 72 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 6s. 


SEA YARNS FOR BOYS. Spun by an Old Salt. By 


W. J. Henperson. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


NEW SIX SHILLING NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


A REMARKABLE STUDY OF CONTEMPORARY RELIGION 
BY A DISTINGUISHED PUBLIC MAN, 


WALDEN STANYER: Boy and Man. 


Novel. 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 
THE SHEIK’S WHITE SLAVE. Being an Account of 


the Unveiling of the Mysteries of the Temple of Djaramos, the City of the 
Desert. By Raymonp Rarer. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


ANNE OF ARGYLE; or Cavalier and Covenant. By 


Grorce Eyre Topp. 1 vol, crown 8vo, 6s. 

IN THE FIRE OF THE FORGE: a Romance of Old 
Nuremburg. By Professor Grorce Esrers. Translated by Mary J. 
SAFFoRD. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 6s. 


A Religious 


THE ST. DUVSTAN'S LIBRARY of WHOLESOME FICTION. 


Crown Svo, cloth extra, gilt top, 3s. 6d, each (unless otherwise stated). 
TWO NEW VOLUMES NOW READY. 


MID GREEN PASTURES. By E. Ester, 


Author of “‘ The Way they Loved at Grimpat," &c. 35. 6d. 

THE FLOWER OF GALA WATER, and other Stories. 
By Ameria E. Barr, Author of ‘‘ The Preacher's Daughter.” With Illus- 
trations. Cloth, ss. : 


Lonpon : SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY, L1tp., 


LonpDON : BLACKIE & SON, Limitep, 50 OLp BalILey. 


Sr. Duneran’s House, Fetter Lang, E.C. 
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EDWARD LIST. 


Small 4to, cloth, ros. 6d. net. 


ON EITHER SIDE OF THE RED 


SEA, with Illustrations of the Granite Ranges of the Eastern 
Desert of Egypt and of Sinai. By IH. M. B., C. E. B., and T. B. 
With an Introduction and Footnotes by E. N. BuxTON. 53 page 
Illustrations from photographs taken by the Authors, and 21 cuts 
in the text. 

of genial touches which betoken a happy party 

oro t ition. 
effectively nly The photographs have been very 
‘The letters are extremely well written."—ssex County Chronicle. 


‘‘ They took with them high spirits, good health, a sense of humour, and 
a snap-shot camera.”—Daily Chronicle. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, tos. 6d. 


A ROUND TRIP IN NORTH 
AMERICA. By Lady Tueopora With 16 Page 
Illustrations, principally from the Author’s Sketches. 

‘Well worth reading."—Saturday Review. 
‘She wields a skilful pencil as well as a pleasant pen."—Scotsman. 
‘* Written in a bright, breezy style, and is eminently readable.” 


q Manchester Guardian. 
The book is always very readable.” —Queen. 
NEW AND REVISED EDITION, 1895. 


CHINA AND JAPAN. Stanford's Map 


of the Empires of China and Japan. Extended to show the 
adjacent portions of the Russian Empire, India, Burmah, &c., 
and showing the Railways and Principal Lines of Communication 
between the various Countries. One Sheet, 40 by 27 inches; 110 
miles to 1 inch. Prices, Coloured Sheet, 8s. ; mounted to fold in 
case, I1s. 6d. ; mounted on rollers and varnished, 14s. 


NEW AND REVISED EDITION, 1895. 


CANADA. Map of the Canadian Pacific 


Railway System, showing the Line and its Branches, Principal 
Stations, and Proposed Extensions. Printed in Colours. One 
sheet, 42 by 17 inches; 83 miles to 1 inch. Prices, Coloured 
Sheet, 3s. ; mounted to fold in case, 6s. 


NEW ISSUE OF STANFORD'S COMPENDIUM OF 
GEOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL. 


REWRITTEN, AND WITH NEW ILLUSTRATIONS, 


Nearly ready, large crown 8vo, cloth, 15s. 


AFRICA: Vol. II. South Africa. By A. 


H. Keanr, F.R.G.S., Author of “ North Africa” in same series. 
‘* Eastern Geography,” &c. With 11 Maps and 92 Illustrations. 


The Vols. already issued in the New Series, are:— . 


AFRICA: Vol. I. North Africa. By A. 


H. Keane, F.R.G.S., Author of ‘ Asia” in the same series, 
“ Eastern Geography,” &c. 9 Maps and 77 Illustrations, 155s. 


“ The papers of the book must have involved immense and original 
labour, for the volume in the former series by the late Keith Johnston has 
been entirely su ed, Mr. Keane is to be complimented on the 
manner in which he has discharged his task."—G/asgow Herald. 


AUSTRALASIA: Vol.I. Australia and 


New Zealand. By A. R. WALLACE, LL.D., F.R.S. 15s. 


“ A remarkably useful work, which exemplifies in a striking degree the 
higher ideal and wider range of information aimed at by modern geo- 
graphers as compared with their predecessors of thirty or forty “= ago.” 

imes. 


AUSTRALASIA: Vol. II. Malaysia and 


the Pacific Archipelagoes. By F. H. H. GuILLEMARD, M.D. 


158. 
‘Dr. Guillemard’s volume is certainly the most interesting and accurate 
account extant on the tropical portion of the Eastern Archipelago.” 


Nature. 
Other Volumes in preparation. 


Lonpon: EDWARD STANFORD, 
26 & 27 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S.W. 
Geographer to her Majesty the Queen 


A. & C. BLACK’S LIST. 


JOHN KNOX. A Biography. By P. Hume 


BROwN. With plate Frontispieces and other Illustrations, In two 
volumes, demy 8vo, cloth, price 24s. 


MIGUEL DE CERVANTES SAAVEDRA. 


His Life and Works. By HENRY Epwarp Watts. A new Edition, 
revised and enlarged, with a complete Bibliography and Index. 
(Uniform with Don Quixote.) Square crown 8vo, canvas, price 7s. 6d. 


SOURCES OF THE APOSTOLIC CANONS. 


By Prof. ADOLF HARNACK, Translated by LEONARD A. WHEATLEY 
With an Introductory Essay on the Organization of the Early Church 
and the Evolution of the Reader. By the Rev. JoHN OWEN, Author 
of ‘‘ Evenings with the Sceptics.” Demy 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d. net. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE AGED POOR. By 


GEOFFREY DRAGE, M.P. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


PLEA FOR A SIMPLER LIFE. By Georce 


S. KeiTu, M.D., F.R.C.P.E. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. 


DYNAMICS. By P. G. Tarr, M.A., Pro- 


fessor of Natural Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh. Crown 
8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


MONEY AND MONETARY PROBLEMS. 


By J. SHIELD NICHOLSON, M.A., D.Sc., Professor of Political 
Economy in the University of Edinburgh. Third Edition, crown 8vo, 


cloth, price 7s. 6d. 
By C. 


MILK: Its Nature and Composition. 
M. AIKMAN, M.A., D.Sc., &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s, 6d. 
Illustrated. 


JULIAN HOME: A Tale of College Life. By 


FREDERIC W. FARRAR, Dean of Canterbury. Fourteenth Edition, 
with ten full-page Illustrations by Stanley Berkeley. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
gilt edges, price 6s. 


NOTES ON THE DISTRICT OF MENTEITH. 


By R. B, CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM, Fcap. 8vo, paper covers, 
price 1s, 


O’SHEA’S GUIDE TO SPAIN AND POR- 


TUGAL. Edited by JoHN Lomas, and revised by him during a visit 
to the Peninsula this year. Tenth Edition, with Maps and Plans. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 15s. 


GUIDE TO CONSTANTINOPLE. By 


DEMETRIUS COUFOPOULOS, _ Illustrated with specially-prepared Plans 
of Constantinople and Pera, also a Chart of the Bosphorus. Feap. 
8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. 


BRIGHTON AS I HAVE KNOWN IT. By 


GEORGE AuGusTUS SALA. Feap. 8vo, paper covers, price Is. 


NEW NOVELS. In One Volume. 


Morton Verlost. By MARGUERITE BRYANT. 6s. 

A Modern Crusader. By Sornie F. F. Veitcn. 6s. 

The Veil of Liberty. By P£RONNE. 6s. 

The Unwritten Law. By BLancne Lortus TorreNnHAM. 6s. 
A Commonplace Girl. By BLANCHE ATKINSON. 6s. , 
An Isle in the Water. By KATHARINE TYNAN. 3s. 6d. 
Dr. Quantrill’s Experiment. By T. INGLIs. 3s. 6d. 


THE STANDARD EDITION 


OF THE 


WAVERLEY NOVELS. 


Per 2/6 Volume. 

In Twenty-Five Monthly Volumes, crown 8vo, bound in Art Canvas, gilt 
top, containing Photogravure Frontispieces printed on Japanese paper, 
from drawings by the following artists: WILLIAM SMALL, HUGH 
THOMSON, FRANK Dapp, GORDON Browne, C. M. HARDIE, and 
WILLIAM HOLE. 

Also to be had in full Limp Leather, gilt edges, price 3s. 6d. per vol. 
VOL. 1. NOW READY. 


Lonpon : A. & C. BLACK, SoHo SQUARE. 


REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER. 
Printed by BALLANTYNE, HANSON & Co., at 14 Tavistock Street, and Published by ALFRED CUTHBERT Daviss at the Office, No. 38 Southampton 
Street, Strand, in the Parish of St. Paul, Covent Garden, in the County of London.—Saturday, 26 October, 1895. 
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dores; the Dutch having, first, settled on Pihou— 
attracted by the capacity of its harbour, Makung—as 
a station for trade with the Chinese mainland ; but that 
the Chinese objected, and the Dutch consented to with- 
draw to Formosa on the understanding that commercial 
intercourse should be allowed. The Japanese, for some 
reason, did not persevere in their occupation: the 
savages were overawed and conciliated; the few 
Chinese colonists submitted, and so the Dutch found 
themselves masters of the island. 

This was at the time the Manchus were conquering 
China, and it was that conquest which led, indirectly, 
to the expulsion of the Dutch not long after. The man 
who effected it is commonly known as Coxinga ; and one 
skilled in writing historical novels might find rich material 
in the story of his career. His real name was Ching Ching- 
kong. He was the son of a man named I Kwan, who 
had fought bravely against the invader, but was even- 
tually taken and imprisoned at Peking. Towards 
the end of the struggle Coxinga, defeated and driven 
from the mainland, resolved to take possession of 
Formosa. An old Dutch work which the Rev. W. Lob- 
schied translated thirty years ago in Hong Kong, 
tells how he arrived before Fort Zelandia in May, 1661, 
with 25,000 men and a considerable fleet ; how ‘‘ his 
appearance was so unexpected that few of the many 
hundred Dutch families who were scattered over the 
island could be taken into the fort ; hence between 800 
and goo men, women, and children fell into the hands 
of the enemyand werealmost all mercilessly massacred.” 
The garrison held out bravely, but was forced to capi- 
tulate after nine months’ siege. The terms were less 
harsh, perhaps, than might have been expected ; 
Coxinga being content, no doubt, with achieving his 
purpose of excluding the Dutch and possessing the 
island himself. He succeeded, at any rate, in this 
design. The Dutch withdrew, and Coxinga established a 
dynasty which lasted to the third generation. But the 
Manchus had now consolidated their power. His grand- 
son, Ching Ke-san, was attacked in 1682, beaten, 
ordered to Peking, made an earl; and Formosa became 
an appanage of Fokhien. 

The Chinese population had been swollen in the inter- 
val by refugees flying before the Tartar invasion. It has 
been increased, since, by more peaceful immigration ; and 
the aborigines, whom the Dutch found numerically 
predominant, have declined. It is a curious feature 
of the situation that the Hakkas (as a certain class of 
Chinese settlers are named) and these aborigines made 
common cause against the Japanese; and succeeded, 
apparently, in delaying and harassing the invaders con- 
siderably, during their march from north to south. The 
Japanese appear to be on the point, now, of attacking 
Tainan, where the Black Flag chief has his head- 
quarters ; and the capture of that city will extinguish 
organized resistance. It is to be hoped, for their own 
sakes, that the guerillas will then submit; for their 
resistance can have but one ending ; and the Japanese 
will be as ready, probably, to make terms as they have 
been ruthless in dealing with the opposition.—Yours 
truly, TZELING. 


MR. R. H. HUTTON ON MR. KIPLING’S 
NEW POEM. 


To the Editor of the SarurpAy Review. 
Lonpon, 22 October, 1895. 


Sir,—The appearance in the ‘‘Spectator” some 
months ago of Mr. William Watson’s poem, ‘‘At the 
Tomb of Burns””—a poem immeasurably inferior to the 
elegiac stanzas of Wordsworth on which it was modelled, 
and even below Mr. Watson’s usual standard of work— 
was the occasion, it may be remembered, of some extra- 
vagantly eulogistic phrases in an article by Mr. R. H. 
Hutton in the ‘‘ Spectator.” The fact that the poem 
appeared in the paper of which Mr. Hutton is one of 
the editors might in some measure account for the 
excess of praise its publication evoked. The same 
excuse does not, however, hold good with respect to 
the contribution in last week's ‘‘ Spectator,” in which 
the writer—and one cannot be wrong in identifying 
the writer with Mr. Hutton—extols with singular lack 
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of discrimination Rudyard Kipling’s poem, ‘‘ The Native 
Born,” which appeared in the ‘‘ Times ” of the 7th inst. 
With Mr. Hutton’s thesis, that the poet is the only 
true interpreter, there is no occasion for disagreement ; it 
is in his choice of Mr. Kipling’s verses in the ‘‘ Times” 
as an appropriate subject to illustrate his theme that he 
so egregiously errs. The poem is so obscure that 
one literary journal admitted it was not easy to appre- 
hend its meaning, and presented its readers with what 
it regarded as a probable explanation. ‘‘A great diffi- 
culty of every nation is its inability,” Mr. Hutton declares, 
‘to realize and understand itself; and Mr. Kipling’s 
fascinating poem is a reminder to us of how large 
a share he possesses of this interpreting power.” 
After quoting three stanza of ‘‘ The Native Born,” he 
proceeds : ‘‘ The verses are a positive initiation. As we 
read them our hearts beat and cheeks glow, and as by 
fire we realize the feeling of the Native Born.” It would 
be interesting to learn how many readers of the 
‘*Times” on Monday week experienced the thrill 
which the reading of the poem occasioned in Mr. 
Hutton. Then this poem, which has appealed in such 
a potent manner to sensitive Mr. Hutton will, he 
is sure, ‘‘have its effect on public opinion.” But this 
effect, apparently, is not to be immediate ; for ‘‘ before 
it becomes popular in the ordinary sense it will work its- 
way,” Mr. Hutton predicts, ‘‘ into the minds first of the 
imaginative politicians and journalists and men of 
letters.” The gradation is suggestive—politicians,. 
journalists, men of letters. There have been of late 
certain evidences of senility in the columns of your 
contemporary ; but surely this inexplicable enthusiasm, 
this utter lack of critical insight, will open the eyes of 
the most prejudiced stickler for the oracular authority 
of Mr. Hutton. As Mr. Hutton quotes other poems of 
the author of ‘‘Barrack Room Ballads” as illustrative 
examples, he assuredly made a mistake in including 
‘*The Native Born.”—Yours truly, CosMOPOLITE. 


FEUDAL ENGLAND. 
To the Editor of the SatuRDAy REVIEW. 
Lonpvon, 19 October, 1895. 


Sir,—While thanking you for so kindly inserting my 
letter, may I ask you, as my theory is recognized by 
your reviewer as ‘‘important,” to give, as briefly as. 
possible, the facts? Of the ‘‘ half-a-dozen difficulties” 
spoken of by your reviewer, I can still only find the 
argument he bases on the Berkeley “‘ carta.” I would 
gladly answer any others, could I discover them. 

Roger de Berkeley first says ‘‘habeo II milites et 
dimidium feffatos,” proceeds to describe how the fees. 
are respectively made up, and then observes : ‘‘ Et ita. 
habetis II milites et dimidium feodatos.” ~ Nothing 
could be clearer. After giving the details of the first 
fee, he adds: ‘‘ad dimidium faciendum ” 2} hides are 
held, ‘‘ad alterum militem faciendum” 10 hides are 
held (your reviewer's correction ‘‘9}” is itself wrong). 
My complaint was, and is, that your reviewer, suppress- 
ing this last fee, quoted the ‘‘ carta” as proving ‘‘ con-. 
clusively that Roger de Berkeley, in 1166, connected the 
idea of five (szc) hides with that of the obligation to. 
provide a knight, whatever Mr. Round may do in 1895.” 
The fact that the tenants of the 10-hide fee were trying, 
as often, to dispute their obligations, has obviously no. 
bearing on the fact that your reviewer misrepresented 
the evidence. Any real expert, such as Mr. Hubert 
Hall, who is editing ‘‘ The Red Book of the Exchequer” 
for the Rolls Series, would tell him so.—I am, &c. 

J. H. Rounp. 


[I can only send Mr. Round back to my review for 
my objections to his theory. Mr. Round is misrepre- 
senting me on the point he deals with. The “ 10-hide 
fee” is an invention of his own. What really exists. 
‘ad alterum militem faciendum” is not a 10-hide fee, 
but a disputed claim on 10 hides, whereof the sub-tenants 
deny that they owe service for the whole. ‘ Isti tres 
nolunt mihi facere servitium nisi de tribus virgatis.”” 
Roger thinks his claim worth one knight, but does not 
expect to screw more out of the recalcitrant three. —THE 
REVIEWER. | 


REVIEWS. 


A GALLOP THROUGH ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


“‘A Literary History of the English People from the 
Origins to the Renaissance.” By J. J. Jusserand. 
London: Fisher Unwin. 1895. 


B Baier is a breeziness and hilarity, a gay irrespon- 
sibility and abandon, about M. Jusserand which is 
perfectly delightful. He is the very Autolycus of History 
and Criticism. What more sober students who have 
some conscience to trouble them are ‘‘ toiling all their 
lives to find” appears to be his as a sort of natural right. 
The fertility of his genius is such that it seems to blossom 
‘spontaneously into erudition. Like the lilies he toils not, 
ut unlike the lilies he spins, and very pretty gossamer 
too. It is impossible to take him seriously. It is vain to 
plead that a réchauffé of what current histories, hand- 
books, and manuals have already popularized can serve 
mo useful purpose, and that it is not quite honest in a 
writer to transcribe bibliographies at the foot of his 
pages with the object apparently of creating the impres- 
‘sion that they are a list of the authorities consulted 
in the composition of the narrative ; for that has most cer- 
tainly not been the case, as a comparison between what 
appears in the text and the works to which references 
are made will amply show. The truth is that M. Jus- 
‘sserand belongs to a class of writers who, thanks to 
indulgent publishers, a more indulgent public, and most 
indulgent reviewers, are just now greatly in the ascend- 
ant. ‘‘ Encyclopzdical heads,” who took all knowledge 
for their province, probably died with Bacon, but encyclo- 
pedical heads who take all Literature or all History for 
‘their province appear to be as common as the “ excel- 
dence” which, in opposition to Matthew Arnold’s opinion, 
‘the American lady maintained was so abundant on both 
sides of the Atlantic. These are the gentlemen who 
-complacently sit down ‘‘to edit the Literatures of the 
world,” or ‘‘ to trace the development of the human race 
from its picturesque cradle in the valleys of Central Asia 
‘to its infinite ramifications in our own day,” and this latter 
““* within the moderate compass of an octavo volume.” 
M. Jusserand’s first feat is to dispose of some six 
centuries in ninety-three pages in a narrative which 
simply tells over again, though certainly in a more 


jaunty manner, what Ten Brink, Henry Morley, and others 


have told much more seriously and, we may add, much 
more effectually. The Norman Conquest and an account 
of the Anglo-Norman literature occupy about a hundred 
-and ten pages, while some eighty pages more, dealing 
with the fusion of the races and the gradual deposition 
-of the English people and language, bring us to Chaucer. 
It might have been expected that M. Jusserand would 
‘have justified his survey of a period so often reviewed 
before, either by tracing with more fullness and precision 
than his predecessors the successive stages in the de- 
velopment of our nationality and its expression in litera- 
ture, or by adding to our knowledge of the character- 
istics and peculiarities of the literature itself. He has 
-done neither. He has, on the contrary, obscured the 
first by the constant introduction of irrelevant matter, 
-and he has apparently no notion of the relative import- 
ance of the authors and works on which he dilates or 
touches. Thus Richard Rolle of Hampole fills more 
space than Layamon, whose work is despatched in a 
page! Thus twolines in a note suffice for the ‘‘ Ormu- 
dum,” two lines for Mannyng’s ‘‘ Handlyng of Synne,” 
a singularly interesting and significant work, ten lines 
for Robert of Gloucester, who is oddly described as “a 
distant ancestor of Gibbon and Macaulay,” while four 
pages are accorded to ‘‘ Tristan” and five to the 
*€ Roman de Renart.” How the Latin Chroniclers fare 
may be judged from the fact that a little more than a 
page serves for Geoffrey of Monmouth, a line for Orderi- 
cus Vitalis, and two for Giraldus Cambrensis. Nothing 
could be more superficial than the long chapter on 
Chaucer, which adds nothing to what is now mere 
commonplace, and nothing more inadequate than the 
section on Gower. It certainly leaves us with the im- 
pression that M. Jusserand is not very familiar with the 
**Confessio Amantis.” Not one word is said about the 
remarkable prologue, and to dismiss such a work in less 
than three pages, observing that ‘‘ it contains a hundred 
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and twelve short stories, two or three of which are very 
well told, one, the adventure of Florent being, perhaps, 
related even better than in Chaucer,” is not quite what 
we should expect in a work purporting to narrate the 
‘literary history of the English people.” If Gower’s 
writings are not of much intrinsic value they are of great 
importance from an historical point of view. The only 
satisfactory chapter in the book is the chapter dealing 
with Langland and his works, but it is certainly sur- 
prising that no account should be given of the very 
remarkable anonymous poem entitled ‘‘ Piers Plough- 
man’s Crede.” Again, whole departments of literature, 
such as the Metrical Romances, the Laies, Fabliaux, 
early lyrics and ballads, are most inadequately treated, 
some of the most memorable and typical being not even 
specified. Surely Minot was not a man to be dismissed 
with a flippant joke in half a page, or ‘‘ King Horn” and 
‘‘ Havelok ” poems to be relegated to passing reference 
in a note. 

But it is in dealing with the literature of the fifteenth 
century that M. Jusserand’s superficiality and, to put it 
plainly, incompetence for his ambitious task become most 
deplorably apparent. In treating the earlier periods he 
had no difficulty in concealing the want of first-hand 
knowledge. He had trustworthy guides even in common 
manuals, and he could not go far wrong in accepting their 
generalizations and statements. Books easily attainable, 
and indeed in everybody’s hands, could enable him to 
dance airily through the Anglo-Saxon literature and 
through the period between Layamon and Chaucer. No 
one can now very well go wrong in Chaucer and his 
contemporaries who has at his side some half-dozen 
works which any library can supply. But it is otherwise 
with the literature of the fifteenth century. Here, as 
every one who happens to have paid particular atten- 
tion to it knows, popular manuals and histories are 
most misleading guides. Deterred, no doubt, by the 
prolixity of the poetry and by the comparatively un- 
interesting nature of the prose literature, modern 
historians and critics have contented themselves with 
accepting the verdicts of Warton and his followers, who 
probably had as little patience as themselves, and so a 
sort of conventional estimate has been formed, which 
appears and reappears in every manual and handbook. 
We turned, therefore, with much curiosity to this por- 
tion of Mr. Jusserand’s work. We had, we own, our sus- 
picions about his first-hand knowledge of the literature 
through which he glided so easily in the earlier portions 
of his book, and here we thought would be the crucial 
test of his pretension to original scholarship. Would he 
do voluminous Lydgate the justice which, as the specialist 
knows, has so long been withheld from him? Would 
he point out the strong human interest of Hoccleve ; 
the great historical interest of Hardyng; the power 
and beauty of the ballads; or, if he included Hawes 
within the century, would he show what a truly remark- 
able poem intrinsically and historically the ‘‘ Pastime 
of Pleasure” really is? If, again, he included the 
Scotch poets, would he accord the proper tribute to the 
splendid genius of Dunbar; would he estimate what 
poetry owes respectively to James I., Henry the Minstrel, 
Robert Henryson, and Gavin Douglas? In the prose 
literature, would he comment on the great importance of 
Pecock’s memorable work, of Fortescue’s two treatises, 
of the‘‘ Paston Letters,” of Caxton’s various publications? 
How would he deal with the one ‘‘ classical ” work of the 
century, Malory’s ‘‘ Morte d’Arthur ”’? 

Now of Lydgate, ‘‘ to enumerate whose pieces,” says 
Warton, ‘‘ would be to write the catalogue of a little 
library,” it is not too much to say that he was one of 
the most richly gifted of our old poets, that as a de- 
scriptive poet he stands almost on the level of Chaucer, 
that his pictures of Nature are among the gems of their 
kind, that his pathos is often exquisite, ‘‘ touching,” as 
Gray said of him, “ the very heart-strings of compassion 
with so masterly a hand as to merit a place among the 
greatest of poets.”’ His humour is often delightful, and his 
pictures of contemporary life, such as his ‘‘ London Lick- 
penny” and his ‘‘ Prologue to the Storie of Thebes” are 
almost as vivid asChaucer’s. Inversatility he has no rival 
among his predecessors andcontemporaries. Gray notices 
thatat times he approaches sublimity. His styls is beauti- 
ful; fluent, copious, and eminently musical. The influence 
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literature would alone entitle him to a prominent position 
in any history of English poetry. But the handbooks 
think otherwise, and he occupies just three pages in M. 
usserand’s work, the only estimate of his work being 
confined to the assertion that ‘‘ he was a worthy man if 
ever there was one industrious and prolific,” &c., and 
the only criticism is the remark that his ‘‘ prosody was 
rather lax.” And this is how poor Lydgate fares at 
our historian’s hands. To Hoccleve are assigned just 
one page and a few lines. Hardyng figures only in 
the bibliography at the bottom of a page. The ballads 
are despatched in fifteen lines. Hawe’s ‘‘ Pastime 
of Pleasure,” memorable alike both for the preciseness 
with which it marks the transition from the poetry of 
medizvalism to that of the Renaissance, for its probable 
influence on Spenser, and for its intrinsic charm, its 
pathos, its picturesqueness, and its sweet and plaintive 
music, is curtly dismissed as ‘‘ an allegory of unendur- 
able dullness.” If M. Jusserand, instead of transcribing 
the verdicts of manuals and popular histories, based on 
the obiter dicta critics, who must have generalized on a 
very imperfect knowledge of the poem, would turn to 
the original he would probably see reason to modify his 
verdict. In any case the poem marks an era in our 
poetry. Our author’s breathless gallop through the 
Scotch poets, to whom he allots nine pages, can only 
be regarded with silent astonishment by readers who 
happen to know anything about those most remarkable 
men. The nonsense which he writes in summing up 
Dunbar, justly perhaps described by Sir Walter Scott as 
‘a poet unrivalled by any that Scotland has ever pro- 
duced,” we will transcribe u¢ ex uno discas omnia: 

‘‘ Dunbar, with never flagging spirit, attempts every 
style. . . . His flowers are too flowery, his odours too 
fragrant ; by moments it is no longer a delight but almost 
apain. It is not sufficient that his birds should sing: 
they must sing among perfumes, and these perfumes are 
coloured.” 

Has M. Jusserand ever read ‘‘ The Dance of the Seven 
Deadly Sins” and the minor poems of Dunbar? His 
verdicts on the other Scotch poets are marked by the 
same flippant superficiality and palpable ignorance of the 
originals. The prose of the fifteenth century fares even 
worse at his hands. Capgrave is mentioned only in the 
bibliography ! Of the interest and importance of Pecock, 
historically and intrinsically, he appears to have no con- 
ception ; on the real significance of the ‘‘ Repressor” he 
never even touches, and how indeed could he in the less 
than one page which is assigned to oneof the most remark- 
able writers in the fifteenth century? A page suffices for 
the ‘* Paston Letters,” and four lines for Malory’s ‘‘ Morte 
@’Arthur.” 

Now we would ask M. Jusserand in all seriousness what 
possible end can be served by a book of this kind, except 
the encouragement of everything that is abhorrent to the 
real scholar: superficiality, want of thoroughness, and false 
assumption, and what is more, the public dissemination 
of error, and of crude and misleading judgments. Sucha 
work as the present, the soundness and trustworthiness 
of which ninety-nine readers in every hundred must 
necessarily take for granted, can only be justified when 
it proceeds from one who is a master of his immense 
subject, from one whose generalizations are based on 
amply sufficient knowledge, whose suppressions and 
omissions spring neitherfrom carelessness nor ignorance, 
but from discrimination, and in whose statements and 
judgments implicit reliance can be placed. We like M. 
Jusserand’s enthusiasm, but we would warn him, in 
Gibbon’s words, that ‘‘ from enthusiasm to imposture 
the path is perilous and slippery,” and we would exhort 
him to reduce the flatulent dimensions which his ambi- 
tion has here so unhappily assumed to that more tem- 
pered ambition which gave us the monograph on Piers 
Ploughman and the Tudor novelists. 


THE LATEST CHRONICLES OF UGANDA. 


‘The Land of the Nile Springs.” By Col. Sir Henry Col- 
vile, K.C.M.G.,C.B. London: EdwardArnold. 1895. 


NE more volume has just been added to those 

of Felkin, Emin, Ashe, Lugard, and Portal 
dealing with our protectorate of Uganda. The point 
of view of the present work, however, differs from 
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that of its precursors. Felkin’s work was mainly one 
of travel, accompanied by anthropological and descrip 
tive notes ; Wilson and Ashe expressed the missionary 
view ; Emin that of the botanist and scientist; Lugard. 
the social and political problems of a later period, and 
the initial steps which led to the inclusion of the country 
in the Empire. Colonel Colvile’s is the point of view 
of the soldier pure and simple, and is for the most part 
a record of the doings of ‘‘his army” in Unyoro. The- 
book is agreeably written in a light vein, and is inno- 
cent of any very serious reflections upon those more- 
important issues which are dealt with at length in 
Captain Lugard’s book. Circumstances have, however, 
very materially altered the position of affairs in East 
Africa during the two years which have elapsed between 
the publication of the two volumes. It is not necessary 
now, as it was in 1893, to devote pages of argument to the 
advocacy of the ‘‘ Retention of Uganda,” nor is it neces-- 
sary to discuss the formsof administration to be adopted, 
whether Imperial or Chartered. The commercial possi- 
bilities, the question of slavery, the cost of military 
forces, the limitations to independent missionary action, 
the relation of the missions to the Government, the 
forms of missionary work best adapted to the country: 
many of these and similar questions will be relegated 
henceforward, we presume, to the pigeon-holes of the 
Foreign Office. Presented as they have been to the 
reading public during the period of suspense which 
followed upon the abdication of its administrative 
powers in Uganda by the British East Africa Company, 
they formed a fascinating set of other-world problems, 
to which the wearied reader of Liberal and Conser- 
vative programmes, of Armenian and Chinese politics, 
of Irish Land Acts and London Water Supply could 
turn with interest and attention. 

When once control is assumed by Downing Street 
some of the problems connected with our interven- 
tion in Africa are withdrawn from public discussion. 
These are the problems relating to working details, to- 
administration and finance. Revenues will be collected, 
whether indirectly by customs or directly by taxation ; 
methods suitable or unsuitable to uncivilized countries 
will presently be adopted; magistrates will gradually 
substitute law for chaos, and local levies will enforce it, 
while the British taxpayer will pay for it, and glean his 
scanty information of the results of his outlay from the 
Foreign Office annual trade returns, or an occasional 
administrative report carefully ‘‘ edited” by Downing 
Street clerks. The pioneers of Uganda, with their theories 
good and bad, their achievements and their failures, will 
pass into the limbo of forgotten things ; Uganda and its. 
destinies will become as prosaic as any other dependency 
ofthe Crown. There is still, however, a set of questions. 
unconnected with official routine, many of which we have 
indicated, and which cannot be sealed up and put away in. 
the archives of the Foreign Office. Of these we yet hope to 
hear more from the pens of those who have made them 
their study. But we have digressed from Colonel Colvile- 
and his book. Two things the author achieved: first, 
a war in Unyoro, ending in the flight of our old friend Ka- 
barega and the building of a series of forts, dividing his 
country into two halves; and secondly, the construction 
of a Residency and garden on the shores of the Lake Vic-- 
toria. With regard to the former, we are convinced that 
the subjugation of Unyoro was a necessary undertaking ;. 
but, seeing that the late Government were at the very 
time of Colonel Colvile’s exploits insisting in Parliament 
that Unyorowas wholly beyond ourprotectorateand sphere 
of action, the establishment of a series of permanent 
forts was an undertaking a trifle bold for an officer who: 
does not appear to have been appointed to the control 
of affairs in Uganda. Indeed, if we recollect aright, 
Sir E. Grey categorically stated in the House that Coloneb 
Colvile had not been given any administrative powers of 
any kind, and had been simply sent up in reply to 
Sir G. Portal’s request for officers to drill and organize 
the Sudanese levies. Opening the despatches with which 
he had been entrusted for Sir G. Portal (when he heard 
that that officer was on his way to the coast by a different 
route), Colonel Colvile appears to have made up his 
mind that it was no longer necessary to deliver them, 
and that his best plan would be to hurry to Uganda and 
appoint himself Commissioner. How matters would 
have turned out had the officer duly appointed and left 
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in charge by Portal refused to abdicate his civil control 
we are ata loss to imagine. The officer in question, 
however, does not seem to have raised any disagree- 
able objections, and was accommodated with the post 
of Staff Officer to the General Commanding the Unyoro 
Expedition. Into the details of this expedition we have 
no space to enter. Several of the junior officers, par- 
ticularly Major Owen, Captain Thruston, Mr. Grant, 
and Mr. Purkiss, behaved with great gallantry and 
ability. Thruston’s defeat of Kabarega, when attacked 
in force at Hoima, with but a handful of men, and his 
brilliant capture of the almost impregnable rock fortress 
of Masaja Mkuru, are the most interesting things in the 
book, if we except Purkiss’s boat expedition to the 
mouth of the Nile and Grant’s canoe adventures near 
Mruli. These the reader must peruse for himself. 
Colonel Colville’s verdict on the country is most enthu- 
siastic. The districts between the coast and Uganda 
are described (with the exception of the first short stretch 
after leaving Mombasa) as ‘‘ an earthly paradise.” Parts 
of Uganda, and also the districts of Toru and Ruenzori, 
are stated to be fit for European colonization. The 
iHustrations are, no doubt, faithful representations of 
the country from photographs taken by the author, but 
-do not present any points of great interest. We may 
compliment the publishers on the excellent type and 
general get-up of the book, which leaves nothing, 
except an index, to be desired. 


AGAINST NATURAL SELECTION. 


“The Origin of Plant Structures by Self-adaptation to 
the Environment.” By the Rev. George Henslow. 
The International Scientific Series. Vol. LXXVII. 
London : Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co. 1895. 


1% many respects Mr. Henslow’s treatise is one that 

would have delighted the man against whom it is 
aimed. It contains a multitude of interesting observa- 
tions concerning plants, many of them original, others 
culled from a number of authors, English and foreign. 
We can imagine how Darwin, acting after his wont, 
»wwould have made havoc in the pages with his scissors, 
adding curious slip after slip to that vast collection of 
facts out of which he ‘‘ ground his general laws.” 
Darwin, probably, when the work of scissors and paste 
*had been accomplished, would have been too grateful 
for the addition to his collection to notice that there was 
dittle left but the handsome red boards and a few worth- 
less tags. One consideration alone prevents us from 
noticing anything but Mr. Henslow’s interesting facts, 
amamely: Darwinism is no longer ‘‘ fashionable.” It 
has been accepted in the main by every naturalist 
of repute; it has succeeded in making the fact of 
organic evolution part of the common stock of human 
thought ; it has been travestied and exploited by every 
-camp-follower of science. Darwin was always in doubt 
+how far the operation of natural selection was assisted 
by other agencies that make for species-change, and the 
question is still undecided. Partly, we think, owing to 
the vigour with which Weismann has insisted that 
natural selection is the all-potent factor, and partly 
‘because of the ludicrous extremes to which lesser men 
thave pushed it, there is at present a tendency to insist 
apon the importance of other factors. 

The factor to which Mr. Henslow attaches import- 
-ance, and which, indeed, he thinks sufficient to account 
fer the origin of species, is the direct action of the 
-environment. In a series of interesting chapters he 
relates how closely the characters of plants are con- 
ected with different environments. Desert plants, for 
instance, have many common characters all over the 
world ; and the same may be said of plants that grow 
‘in the arctic zone and high up on mountains ; of plants 
that frequent salt-sown, maritime regions, or marshy 
ground. There are deserts in Egypt, in Arabia, in 
many parts of Central Africa, in Australia, and in the 
New World. Most of their plants are grey, the usual 
green being obscured by a dense covering of hair that 
aids in preventing evaporation and attracts dew. Many, 
or most of them, are spiny, in some cases special hooks 
and thorns being present, in others the leaves them- 
-selves being transformed to pointed, hardened struc- 
tures. Similarly, the leaves are generally small and 
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stunted, and instead of being flattened, they are rolled 
up so as to offer as little surface as may be for evapora- 
tion. Another set of desert plants, found in different 
parts of the world, are characterized by their succu- 
lence. Leaves and stem alike are changed from their 
normal character into swollen bulbous tumours, gro- 
tesque in appearance, but serving well to store up the 
scanty moisture obtained in the rainy reason. 

In the various cases he discusses, Mr. Henslow adduces 
many strange instances of convergent habit. He shows, 
too, that in many instances, plants of normal habit, 
brought into such new environments, assume similar 
characters. His general argument is that these cha- 
racters are due to the response of the protoplasm of the 
plant to the direct stimulus of the peculiar environment. 
He is able to suggest no explanation for this responding 
power of the protoplasm, preferring to leave it as an 
ultimate fact. In effect, he says that plants grow into new 
species independently of natural selection, and natural 
selection is therefore an unnecessary factor in evolution. 

Even supposing that science could be content with an 
explanation of species that included an attribution to pro- 
toplasm of a mysterious and practically miraculous power 
of self-adaptation at the suggestion of the environment, 
it will be seen at once that Mr. Henslow’s reasoning is 
singularly unsatisfactory. Ifthe arid air of the desert 
be capable of drying up some plants to mere masses of 
thorns, why does it make others succulent? If it be the 
cause of thorns, how comes it that the English gorse 
and holly, or rose and wild-briar, are so plentifully 
endowed with thorns? Many palms, growing in the 
moistest tropical regions, are richly beset with prickles, 
and in fact prickliness, so far from being an attribute 
peculiar to deserts, is found abundantly in most parts of 
the earth. Darwin and Wallace, from the point of view 
of natural selection, have suggested a much more 
attractive explanation. They suggest that prickles and 
spines are a protection against the ravages of herbivorous 
animals. In South America, for instance, where the 
camel-like vicufias and alpacas are abundant, all the 
larger plants are exceedingly prickly. On the other 
hand, in the Sandwich Islands and in the Canaries, where 
are arid regions but no large herbivorous animals, 
prickly plants are exceedingly rare. 

Much of the experimental evidence Mr. Henslow 
adduces is exceedingly interesting. It is of the first 
importance that the extent to which plants respond at 
once to new environments should be understood. It has 
been known for long that alpine plants, grown under more 
favourable circumstances, rapidly change in character, 
and, although Mr. Henslow brings forward many new 
instances of similar change, he leaves out what is most 
important to the problem of species. Are the changes, 
due to such changed environment, inherited or not? On 
Mr. Henslow’s theory that the direct action of the envi- 
ronment induces response from the protoplasm and so 
produces new species, it is necessary that the change 
should be transmitted. But he brings forward no evi- 
dence for the inheritance of the changes, and,it is wel! 
known that as yet satisfactory evidence has not been 
obtained. In another equally important matter Mr. 
Henslow assumes a position that, to say the least of it, 
is extraordinary. He says that the variaticns occurring 
ina state of wild nature are always definite, and that, 
had Darwin not been ‘‘more than injudiciously hampered 
by limiting himself to observations upon domesticated 
animals and plants,” he would not have asserted that 
indefinite variations occur. If Mr. Henslow had not 
been ‘‘more than injudiciously hampered” by limiting 
himself to the perusal of, or quotation from, writings 
that he considered favourable to his own point of view, 
he would have known that Darwin, Wallace, and many 
more recent observers have abundantly proved that 
indefinite variation does occur. 


MR. MACKAIL’S HISTORY OF LATIN 
LITERATURE, 


** Latin Literature.” By J. W. Mackail. _London: J. 
Murray. 1895. 


I was a bold attempt for a scholar however accom- 
plished, a writer however skilful, to give in 286 octavo 
pages anything like an account of all Latin literature. 
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Mr. Mackail has succeeded in this attempt. He has left 
untouched no school of thought, no name even in 
literature, from the time when a Greek prisoner of war 
from Tarentum produced the first Latin play in the 
Republic which was celebrating its victories over the 
formidable marine rivalry of Carthage, till Latin scholar- 
ship faded away in the hands of Priscian Tribonian 
and the great Latin fathers Jerome and Augustine, and 
the last poems of Claudian made way for the complete 
establishment of medizval Latin. It is plain that Mr. 
Mackail could not attempt to go into any detail within 
the limits imposed by a Series of Manuals. But it is 
amazing how he has found room for so much subtile and 
fresh literary criticism, and how well he has avoided 
giving to his work the appearance of a list of names. 
Except in the case of Persius, to whom he devotes little 
more than a page, and Juvenal, whou. he dismisses in 
fess than four, he has treated with something approach- 
ing to adequacy all the leading figures in Latin literature, 
and has not neglected even the most insignificant. Of 
course he is bound toeconomize words, and allusion some- 
times takes the place of direct statement, which would 
in some cases have been more satisfactory. Readers of 
manuals being told that ‘‘ the ‘Odyssey’ of Livius was the 
first and with one notable exception almost the last 
sustained attempt to use the native forms of Italian 
rhythm,” can hardly be expected to think of the elocutio 
novella, the ‘‘ Pervigilium Veneris,” and the hymns of 
St. Ambrose and Prudentius. Again, what is the line 
from Homer alluded to on p. 33? We suppose it is 
olos mémvurat rol 8é oxtai dicoovort, but we might have been 
told. On page 93, in like fashion, he speaks of a Vir- 
gilian ‘‘ mistranslation of a phrase in Theocritus such as 
ene would hardly expect from an average schoolboy.” 
This is doubtless omnia vel medium fiant mare for ravra 
yévorro, but is this within the ken of ‘‘ the 
average schoolboy,” except he be the one with whom 
Macaulay had the good fortune to be acquainted, and 
who, we suppose, would not need to be told that it was 
Propertius who foresaw in the forthcoming ‘ AZneid’ 
something greater than the ‘Iliad’” ? Among brilliant 
comparisons instituted or suggested by Mr. Mackail 
are those between Terence and Congreve; Lucretius 
and Milton ; the Catullian marriage-song for Mallius and 
Vinia, ‘‘ with its verses that clash and swing,” and the 
Song of Solomon; Juvenal and Swift; the ‘‘Thebaid” 
of Statius and the ‘‘ Gierusalemme Liberata” of Tasso, 
ef which he justly remarks that the reader on finishing 
these works ‘‘ will feel nearly as much respect for his 
own achievement as for that of the poet.” From many 
of the judgments of Mr. Mackail we dissent. We do 
not give the ‘‘ Atys”’ an inferior place among the poems 
of Catullus, regarding it chiefly as a four de force; nor 
believe that Horace recognized and ever after success- 
fully avoided the faults which disfigure his epodes ; nor 
that Statius has in him far more of the poet than 
Martial; nor that Propertius cared for no one but him- 
self. But we heartily assent to most of his criticisms, 
and admire the skill with which they are expressed. 
He points out that the true scientific greatness of 
Lucretius is to be found in the imaginative insight 
which sketched the evolution of man _ in ,the fifth 
book rather than in his exposition of the atomic 
theory in the first and second. About Cornelius Nepos 
he writes (page 85): ‘‘The chief interest of the work 
is perhaps the clearness with which it enforces the 
truth we are too apt to forget, that the great writers 
were then as now unique, and that there is no such 
thing as a widely diffused level of high literary excel- 
lence.” ‘The note of brooding pity” in Virgil is a 
happy phrase, and so is ‘‘ the metallic clangour that 
stirs the blood like a trumpet-note” in the poem of 
Lucan; and we quite agree that it was ‘‘ part of the 
younger Pliny’s character to joke with difficulty.” His 
defence of Horace’s limitations is very ingenious: ‘‘ he 
realized that, limited as his own range of emotion was, 
that of mankind at large was still more so, and that the 
cardinal matter was to strike in the centre ; whenever 
he finds himself on the edge of the range in which his 
touch is certain, he draws back with a smile”; but we 
hope our minor poets will not interpret this as advice to 
give us platitudes if they are unfortunately unconscious 
of possessing sincere emotions. We feel more thoroughly 
n accord with the writer when he compares Horace’s 
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art to that of the distiller who imprisons an essence, or 
the gem-engraver working by minute touches on a 
fragment of translucent stone. He is very suggestive 
and instructive in the way in which he traces the fusion 
of Latin poetry into the modern ballad, in connection 
with which train of thought he strikingly remarks that 
in virtue of his ‘‘ Mosella” written at Tréves about the 
year 370, Ausonius ‘‘ ranks not merely as the last, or 
all but the last, of Latin, but as the first of French 
poets.” 


THE SERMONS OF A. K. H. B. 


Occasional and Immemorial Days.” By the Very 
Rev. A. K. H. Boyd, D.D., LL.D. London: 
Longmans, Green & Co. 1895. 


1" is many a year ago since Dr. Boyd obtained a wide 

popularity with his ‘‘ Recreations of a Country 
Parson,” and the qualities which characterized that 
work and gave it its vogue characterize equally this 
last volume of sermons. Year after year our clergymen 
publish volumes of their sermons almost beyond reckon- 
ing in their number ; of which indeed in the vast majority 
of cases one can say honestly nothing more in their 
favour than that they evince a certain cautious ortho- 
doxy and a certain amiability of heart. There are neither 
merits nor demerits to distinguish them ; and, as pro- 
bably nobody reads them but personal friends, they do 
not even make the world yawn. 

We would by no means be thought to class Dr. 
Boyd's sermons with these innumerable yet harmless 
effusions. It is likely that a great many people will 
read this volume, certainly with pleasure, and doubtless 
not without profit. It hits most happily at once the 
intelligence and the sentiment of that large body of 
persons amongst us who have a sincere respect for reli- 
gion and are in the habit of keeping themselves in with 
it, but who like it presented to them freed from theo- 
logical niceties and rigour, and with a bland amiability 
of thought and manner. As we read this sentence over 
we fear it may sound a little depreciatory or even super- 
cilious, and we have no desire to be either the one or 
the other; but it is certain that the mass of good 
people like to be dealt with in their religious counsels 
somewhat gently and pleasantly, and it is on the whole 
well that their liking should be satisfied. Nobody that 
we know of could satisfy it better than Dr. Boyd 
does. His tone is throughout eminently sincere and 
healthy ; he looks with exceeding kindliness over the 
world of men and nature, and his manner is as pleasant 
as his heart is kind and generous. Pleasantness is indeed 
exactly the word that occurs to us as characteristic of 
his style; and it is mainly because of his pleasantness 
that he appeals, as more strenuous teachers often cannot 
appeal, to the average religious soul. The great danger, 
however, of Dr. Boyd’s turn of mind and of his method, 
is that they sometimes lead him into reflections so 
innocent that they come nigh to being fatuous. Here 
is an instance of what we mean, and the present sermons 
would be of a much higher order than they are were it 
the only instance in them we could hit upon. Dr. Boyd 
is talking about the strangeness of God’s providence in 
so many things, and how we must have faith where sight 
and understanding are at fault. He falls back, as his 
method is, on a little anecdote. ‘‘ We need not pretend,” 
he says, ‘‘ that we see it now. But we shall see it here- 
after. And, meanwhile, we wait the great teacher. As 
a dear and good man said when dying: ‘It is very 
misty now ; but it will soon be perfectly clear.’ He was 
speaking only of a September morning by a Highland 
loch. But, like God’s prophets, in days departed, he 
spoke wiser and deeper than he knew.” Now this is 
surely a thought too artless. 


A STUDY IN NORMANDY. 


‘Ces Bons Normands.” Par Gyp. Paris: Calmann 
Lévy. 1895. 


(,** has gone farther and done better in her last 
story than in any of her recent ventures. The 
practical character and the keen commercial instincts of 
the Normans afford ample opportunity for the kind of 
serio-comic satire which belongs not only to the Gallic 
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pen but pre-eminently to the band of writers who criticize 
contemporary novels and manners in the form of fiction, 
of whom Gyp is chief. In three hundred odd pages 
of pungent persiflage we are initiated into the fortunes of 
the Dutrac family, whose desire to get into society 
induces them to buy a chalet at a Norman watering- 
place, with a view to embarking Dutrac pére ona political 
career. They are natives of Normandy, however, and 
mean to get the worth of their millions made in trade by 
establishing cordial relations with the nobility and gentry 
of the neighbourhood. In Madame Dutrac Gyp gives us 
a clever study of hard, cold vulgarity, unredeemed by a 
single amiable quality. This woman's coarse nature is 
reproduced in her sons, whom she adores ; while her 
daughter inherits the handsome features and good-nature 
of her father. The spirited dialogue reveals the family 
characteristics with real art, while it unfolds the numerous 
incidents of Madame Dutrac’s intercourse with Gribon- 
ville society and her difficulties with the Norman 
servants she engages to replace her Parisian ones. Her 
triumph is complete when she succeeds in arranging a 
marriage between the only son of the impoverished 
house of La Roche Persée and her buxom and well- 
dowered daughter, who, true to her Norman origin, 
never permits sentiment to interfere with business : 
‘“‘n’allez pas vous imaginer que j’ai une passion 
pour vous—ou méme que j’ vous trouve trés 
bien (mouvement du petit la Roche Persée) non— 
j’ vous trouve assez gentil—mais c’est tout! N’ croyez 
pas non plus qu’ votre histoire d’ Charles X. et 
d’Androméde m’épate plus qu’y n’ faut, j’ trouve que la 
noblesse a une valeur marchande comme toute autre 
chose—et la preuve que j’apprécie vos titres c’est que 
j les échange contre mes argents. Nous nous marierons 
séparés de biens—c’est une condition absolue.” 

Le Petit La Roche-Persée. ‘‘Mais, mademoiselle, 
c'est une condition profondément humiliante pour un 
homme —ca a I’air d’étre de la défiance—” 

Aménaide (paisible). ‘*C’en est aussi! Je veux 
legalité—l’egalité en ¢out—or—je ne pourrais pas moi 
bazarder Charles X. et Androméde et I’ rocher et tout 
n’est ce pas? Tandis que vous pourriez, trés-bien, vous, 
boulotter tous mes p’tits patards—et je n’ veux pas d’ ¢a 
—est-ce compris ?” 

At length Aménaide’s aristocratic suitor succumbs to 
her business capacity, and we leave their respective 
mothers congratulating themselves on having done 
their duty to their children. If the edge of Gyp’s satire 
is not quite mordant enough to justify our hailing her as 
a modern Juvenal, it must be admitted that her toy 
dagger is often sharper than it pretends to be. The 
sting of her gay light-hearted irony will never inflict a 
mortal wound, but it is not the less truly directed 
towards a vital spot because it lacks the power and the 
intent to kill. Gyp’s only aim is to amuse the society 
whose foibles she exploits so dexterously, and if she 
occasionally smites its painted face, it is almost in spite 
of herself. And society that has an infinite toleration 
and a frankly cynical habit of appreciating a laugh 
against itself will continue to send Gyp’s stories into 
fifty editions as long as she can make it the butt of her 
delicate raillery. 


FICTION. 


‘*The Wonderful Visit.” By H. G. Wells. London: 
Dent & Co. 1895. 


“Tae is not a great novel, nor indeed a novel at all, so 
much as a striking fantasia wrought with infinite 
tact, charm, and wit. Mr. Wells’s fancy never rises with 
the measured beating of iridescent wings to high or 
sustained flights, but skips nimbly and gracefully from 
stepping-stone to stepping-stone of matter of fact, and 
towards the finish it goes just the least bit lame. The 
book is one of those which interest the reader quite as 


* much in the personality of the author and in his mode of 


working as in the story they tell. One pictures Mr. 
Wells conning the pages of ‘* Nature” and coming on 
the bad drawing which suggested his first chapter ; or 
wandering in the churchyard at ‘“‘ Siddermorton” and 
getting his first hint from the gravestone inscribed 
‘*Thomas Angel” ; or perhaps again sauntering casually 
into the National Gallery and being struck with his 
idea on seeing the comical (as well az Seautiful) picture 
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of Tobias and the Angel. Probably, after all, Mr. Wells 
works quite differently, but this is the impression 
his story gives the reviewer. Certainly all things 
appear to him clothed with suggestion as with a gar- 
ment, and thus his invention must be inexhaustible ; 
thus, also, since nothing is to him an end in itself, 
since he lets his mind play freely around every 
institution, every convention, he has come to be some- 
thing of an iconoclast, though a mild rather than a 
vehement one. Nevertheless, his method of destroying 
accepted theories and views of things by querying them 
instead of flatly and clumsily asserting their untruth or 
folly, is precisely the most effective in an age which 
rebels against the critic who asserts anything very 
strongly, and willingly concedes a great deal to the critic 
who does not demand too much. The angel in Mr. 
Wells’s book is shot (not fatally) by the Vicar of Sidder- 
morton, who mistakes it for an uncommon bird, and 
being a ‘‘ collector,” is bent on utterly destroying every 
rare species. The angel comes fluttering down, and 
when he sees the Vicar, ‘‘A man!” said the angel, 
clasping his forehead ; ‘‘a man in the maddest black 
clothes and without a feather upon him. Then I was 
not deceived. I am indeed in the Land of Dreams!” 
However, he goes home with the Vicar, and straightway 
commences to criticize all human things, from the 
marriage service to the servant maid, with all the ftesh- 
ness and unconcern that one might expect in a being 
that had never seen a lighted candle, a female (properly 
so called), or a roasted joint before. He gets himself 
and his captor into a variety of scrapes, and ultimately 
makes his way back to the world whence he came, his exit 
being the one weak point in an’excellently contrived and 
delightfully written story. The conversations are full of 
light and delicate (rather than full-bodied) wit, and it 
becomes sufficiently pungent at times; but underlying 
the sweet or acid wit, and even the pure fun (for fun 
abounds), there is a vein of seriousness and sadness, 
which, with the beautiful descriptive miniatures scattered 
here and there, justify us in calling the story a piece of 
literature. It is happily free from ‘‘ precious words” 
and, generally speaking, the smear of affectation which is 
termed a ‘‘ literary style,” though genuine style gleams. 
on every page. Whether the seriousness, wit, invention, 
beauty of description and style, justify us in prophesying 
for Mr. Wells a high place amongst story-writers, is 
another matter. In the bounds within which he has 
hitherto elected to work, his tact is exquisite, and he 
attempts nothing that he cannot do well, nay, almost 
perfectly ; but he has not yet given us an opportunity 
of judging whether he is able to produce a work of the 
highest art. Better than prophesying is it to say that 
in the present instance he has done a thing well worth 
the doing, and done it better than perhaps any living 
writer could have done it. 


‘““The Moving Finger.” By Mary Gaunt. London: 
Methuen & Co. 1895. 

‘¢ Kafir Stories.” By William Charles Scully. Autonym 
Series. London: Fisher Unwin. 1895. 


The aftermath of the Kipling craze, of the piebald 
sensational short story, has noend. Here are two more 
volumes in black and white, passing readable both of 
them, and neither containing any very finished specimens 
of the story-teller’s art. Miss Gaunt has the better 
form, and ‘‘ Dick Stanesby’s Hut-keeper,” the story of 
a deserted half-breed mistress, and ‘‘ The Loss of the 
Vanity,” are indeed very effectively done, but she com- 
mits such elementary sins as framing a story for no 
earthly reason as the narrative of a coach-driver and 
then telling it ‘‘in her own way.” Itis a curiously 
common error with short story-writers; Mr. Pett 
Ridge, for instance, does it nearly all the way through 
his bookful of ‘‘ Telling Stories.” As an artist Mr. Scully 
is quite inferior to Miss Gaunt, but he poSsesses a more 
fervent imagination. His ‘‘Ghamba” fairly frightened 
the reviewer, albeit prefaced by an absurdly chosen quo- 
tation and trailing after it an exasperatingly clumsy note. 
Indeed, Mr. Scully tells a story so ill, and the story 
he tells is nevertheless so effective, that his imagination 
must be a remarkable one. His faults are at least not 
the hopeless faults of the elaborate school, strange 
ludicrous phrasing and fastidiously chosen details con- 
cealing the creative defect ; he errs through inexperience 
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rather than incapacity, and there may be other stories 
in him that he will one day tell better. He thinks appa- 
rently that every story must have its initial quotation, 
and failing the appropriate, the inappropriate will serve 
passing well. He introduces his book with this needless 
fragment of Swift : 
** So geographers, in Afric maps, 

With savage pictures fill their gaps, 

And o’er unhabitable downs 

Place elephants for want of towns.” 
This is a mere discord with his matter. His para- 
graphing is rudimentary, and his incident too often 
hampered, rather than adorned, by its trappings of local 
colour. It is clear that if we speak well of Mr. Scully’s 
future it is in spite of great provocation. Nevertheless, 
he has the main essential, and if he does not yet do some 
very passable work we are mistaken in his horoscope. 
If this book succeeds he will owe small thanks to his 
publishers for the get-up of the volume. The paper 
allows the printing on the other side to be seen through 
it, the type is far too small for a railway book, and the 
general effect is cheap and unpleasant. It is one of the 
commonest-looking books we have reviewed this year, if 
not the commonest. Allowing for the vibration of a 
railway carriage, we doubt if even a person with good 
eyesight could read Mr. Scully without serious dis- 
comfort. And we understand it is for the bookstall that 
the Autonym Library is chiefly designed. 


‘* A Man and his Womankind.” By Nora Vynne. Lon- 
don: Hutchinson & Co. 1895. 

**A Ringby Lass.” By Mary Beaumont. London: J. 
M. Dent & Co. = 1895. 

‘The Little Plain Woman.” By Lilian Street. London: 
Fisher Unwin. 1895. 

**Samson’s Youngest.” By Marian Bower. London: 
Fisher Unwin. 1895. 

There seems nowadays no end to the multitude of 
women writers who can invent a pretty story and tell 
it prettily. Here are four pleasant confections, about 
which there is no blame to be written, and no superla- 
tive praise. Every one we have read with interest, and 
that is really the sum of our criticism. Miss Vynne’s 
‘*Man” is that ridiculous, monstrous pure schoolboy 
which so delights the feminine heart, but the humanity 
of ‘* his Womankind” more than atones for his impossibi- 
lity. Miss Beaumont’s name is new tous. The story 
that gives the title to the collection is a very ordinary 
specimen of girlish story-telling, but ‘‘ The White Christ ” 
is well worth reading. It has a heavy emotional effective- 
ness that is indisputably striking. It might pass as the 
work of Mr. Hall Caine in a mood of artistic endeavour. 
‘The Little Plain Woman” is rather affected in its 
style, and it concerns that subtle literary woman of 
whom we are all so heartily weary, but one reads it 
through without compulsion. The other stories that 
fill the volume are merely secondhand George Egerton. 
‘‘Samson’s Youngest” is marred by the author's insist- 
ence on the simplicity of Mr. Spong and the matri- 
monial designs of ‘‘ Martha.” Remfrey is merely the 
conventional self-made man of the common British 
humourist. The story ends, too,in the vaguest way. But 
Millicent and her unhappy marriage are admirably done. 
Twenty years ago any of these four writers might have 
hoped to gain a fair reputation with such work as this.. 


**A Month of Madness.” By Harold Vallings. London: 
Bentley. 1895. 

‘A Devil in Nun’s Veiling.” By F. C. Philips. London: 
F. V. White & Co. 1895. 


If you want six shillingsworth of lively horrors, there is 
no question that Mr. Harold Vallings is your man ; and 
as certainly Mr. Philips gives you as generous a shillings- 
worth as any in the market. Mr. Harold Vallings has 
a delightful hero who, as a result of atheistic arguments, 
goes mad and sets up in life as a kind of aid to suicides, 
an Agent for Self-Destruction. There is a fine crescendo 
of killings, terminating in a most enjoyable arson in the 
hospital. It is beautifully ‘‘bluggy,” and evidently quite 
piously meant. Little boys inclined to scepticism and 


, Slaughter will read it with breathless interest, and, let us 


hope, with benefit. The ‘‘ Devil in Nun’s Veiling” is 
a reminiscence of Manon Lescaut, a heartless Manon, 
who marries, and so becomes suited to the peculiar needs 
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of the British reader. There is an attempt at poisoning, 
and a really moving wife-murder. ‘‘I brought the knife 
down with a plunge, and held it in her while she quivered.” 
It is not the book timid parents will leave about the house 
just at present. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS, 


“The Educational Ideal.” By James P. Munro. London: 
Isbister & Co. 1895 

“ An Introduction to Herbart’s Science and Practice of Educa- 
tion.” By Henry M. and Emmie Felkin. London : Swan 
Sonnenschein & Co. 1895. 

“Introduction to the Pedagogy of Herbart.” By Chr. Ufer, 
translated by J. C. Zinser, edited by Charles de Garmo, 
Ph.D. London: Isbister & Co. 1895. 


R. JAMES P. MUNRO’S sketch has much in its favour : it 
is all of a piece, it is written with go and enthusiasm, it is 
never the least dull. It is no doubt a little strained, partly because 
the author believes in the steady progress of education and 
partly because he has chosen to illustrate the growth by picking 
out half a dozen men of genius and making milestones of them ; 
this was a necessary and conscious part of his method, and 
does no deep damage. He has only put one real stumbling- 
block in the path of his readers, and that is morality. It was 
unbusinesslike to say anything about Rabelais’ coarseness ; it 
would have been very refreshing to read an enthusiastic review 
of the great man that breathed no word ofit. He also moralizes 
a little over Bacon, and is unfair to Rousseau. This is perhaps 
asmall fault ; but, oh, the gain in dignity if authors would leave 
their quite commonplace moralizings at home. The great 
lights in Mr. Munro’s sketch are Rabelais, Bacon, Comenius, 
Montaigne and Locke, the Jansenists, Fénelon, Rousseau, 
Pestalozzi and Froebel, and he has evidently enjoyed the strik- 
ing contrasts. 

The two books on Herbart’s pedagogy deal with exactly the 
same subject in the same way ; indeed, Mr. and Mrs. Felkin 
have avowedly used Ufer toa large extent. Few things are so 
dull and so difficult as the psychology of a German philosopher 
put short in English ; it would be pleasanter and easier to 
tackle the original length in the original language. The 
practical part is comprehensible and useful. Interest is the key 
to education ; then every lesson, though it be but of one hour, 
should have one distinct aim; it should be as concrete as 
possible and related to the child’s existent store of ideas ; the 
master should place a child in a state of expectation, making 
him alert ; there should be regular succession, association, and 
clearness in every particular. Such points as these have been 
at the bottom of all good teaching since the beginning of the 
world, and good teachers work on these lines instinctively. 
The philosopher, of course, wishes to found these principles on 
a basis of some sort, and the greatness of his work in this direc- 
tion is not in the least to be measured by the standard of its 
utility. But it is a question whether those people who wish to 
follow the philosopher completely had not better go to the 
original words than to an abridgment. The abridgment is 
difficult to understand, and lasts in the mind only by an effort 
of memory, whereas the mind is soaked and coloured by the 
length and many-sidedness of the original. The crux of the 
Herbartian system follows on the rule that instruction should 
not be “a loose aggregate of subjects,” and the chapters in 
either handbook which give examples of connected lessons are 
well worth pondering over. 


“English Pastorals.” Selected, and with an Introduction, by 
Edmund K. Chambers. London: Blackie & Son. 1895. 


It has been decided once and for all that the general reading 
public is to be let into the secrets of literature. Perhaps those 
who regret the unguided groping of the amateur who cares and 
the ignorance of the Philistine who does not are, after all, scared 
by a bogey rather thana reality. At any rate it is too late to 
repine ; in between the sunny delights of shopping, the girls 
slip away down a side street to listen to a literary parallel 
between two authors they have not read, and we shall have 
some fun that way too. The series of which Professor Herford 
is the general editor will be interesting if we may judge by this 
first volume. Mr. Edmund Chambers’ introduction is prettily 
written and full of points. Huis volume is frankly a guide-book ; 
the verses which he has gathered illustrate the introduction, and 
we must divest ourselves of any feeling that this is putting the 
cart before the horse. The only difficulty in connection with 
the book is to know what to do with it when it has been read. 
There are too many pretty and unfamiliar poems in it to allow 
of throwing it away, and, on the other hand, the sensitive will 
have an uneasy sensation at the thought of putting honourably 
in the book-case a volume which contains songs and scenes out 
of Shakespeare’s plays, pieces from “The Passionate Pilgrim” 
and Milton’s “ Lycidas. 

“ Spenser: Shepheard’s Calendar.” Edited, with Introduction 
and Notes, by C. H. Herford. London: Macmillan & Co. 
1895. 

Professor Herford has done his work with peculiar complete- 
ness. Everything that the student could want to know about 
the subject is here set down, and many things which, we take 
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it, even the most hungry had not dreamed of. His introduction 
to one set of poems really gives the reader more insight mto 
— poetry than Mr. Chambers’ “ English Pastorals,” and 

ides literary history, it treats of biographical questions, of 
words and spelling and versification. Notes at the ead which 
contain correct derivations, explanations, illustrations, and so on, 
are always impossible ; nine-tenths of the information is quite 
useless and unnecessary, except as material to be got up for 
examination ; it is uninstructive, uninspiring, unholy information, 
the information which can make even Theocritus and Catullus 
deadly to the unwilling schoolboy—and no one who is still at a 
familiar distance from his schooldays can think of the notes at 
the end of the terra-cotta Shakespeares with any leniency. 
However, it is no one’s fault that notes exist, and Professor 
Herford’s are excellent. The personal and friendly annotations 
of E. K. are of course a different affair, and the young student, 
who will ever be finding a way out of the thickest and most 
persistent schoolmastering, in order to notice those things which 
are not required of him, will draw instruction and amusement 
from the differences between the prose styles of Spenser’s age 
and our own, here displayed in glaring contrast. The differences 
go very deep, and the search for the elusive point of divergence 
is a pleasant tickling of the intelligence. 


We have also received “ The New Chirology,” by Ina Oxen- 
ford (The Roxburghe Press) : “ Twenty-Four Hours of Moltke’s 
Strategy, displayed and explained from the Battles of Grave- 
lotte and St. Privat,” by Fritz Hoenig, translated by Col. N. L. 
Walford (Royal Artillery Institution) ; “The Story of a Quiet 
Country Parish,” by the Rev. Sir T. H. Gresley Puleston, Bart. 
(The Roxburghe Press) ; new edition of Mr. Frankfort Moore’s 
“Two in the Bush” (Innes); “Thomas Carlyle,” illustrated 
(W. & R. Chambers) ; “ Curiosities of Olden Times,” by S. 
Baring-Gould, new and enlarged edition (Edinburgh: John 
Grant); “ Waverley” (A. & C. Black); Vol. III. of ‘‘ Middle- 
march” (William Blackwood) ; “ Eleventh Annual Report of 
the Commissioners of the State Reservation at Niagara,” 1893- 
94 (Albany: James B. Lyon); “Cassell’s Universal Portrait 
Gallery” ; “ Instantaneous Photography,” by Capt. W. de W. 
Abney (Sampson Low); “Palmyra and Zenobia,” by Dr. 
William Wright (Thomas Nelson) ; “The Works of the Rev. 
Griffith Edwards,” edited by the Rev. Elias Owen (Elliot Stock); 
“The Peace Egg and Other Tales,” by Juliana H. Ewing 
(S.P.C.K.) ; “ Food Adulteration and its Detection,” by John A. 
Bower (S,P.C.K.) ; “Hidden Beauties of Nature,” by Richard 
Kerr, F.G.S, (Religious Tract Society) ; “‘ Visitation of Churches 
belonging to St. Paul’s Cathedral in 1297 and in 1458,” edited 
from original MSS. by W. Sparrow Simpson, D.D., F.S.H. 
(Camden Society) $ “The Plants of the Bible,” by George Hen- 
slow, M.A., F.L.S., and “A Primer of Hebrew Antiquities,” 
by Owen C. Whitehouse, M.A. (Religious Tract Society) ; 
“Founded upon a Rock: Stories for Children from English 
Church History,” by E. M. Wilmot-Buxton (Skeffington) ; 
Part I. of F. Ratzel’s “ The History of Mankind ” (Macmillan) ; 
“When the Judges Ruled: Mission Addresses on the First 
Chapter of the Book of Ruth,” by the Rev. H. Armstrong Hall, 
B.D. (Skeffington) ; “Fardorougha the Miser,’ by William 
Carleton (Downey) ; “ The English Bible: a Sketch of its His- 
tory,” by the Rev. George Milligan, B.D. (A. & C. Black) ; “The 
Merchant of Venice,” edited by C. H. Gibson, M.A. (Arnold) ; 
“Law Relating to LiteraryCopyrizhtand the Authorship and Pub- 
lication of Books ” (Effingham Wilson) ; “ Myrtle Street Pulpit,” 
Vol. IV. Sermons by Rev. John Thomas, M.A. (H. R. Allenson) ; 
“ Handbook of Games,” by William Hutchinson (Sonnenschein); 
8th revised edition of Baedeker’s “ Southern Germany” ; “ Ire- 
land, East, West, and South,” by C. S. Ward, M A., third edition 
revised (Dulau). 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 


‘THE “Edinburgh Review,” as usual, contains only reviews 
of books which for the most part were reviewed long since 
in ourown columns. The majority of the writers display sound 
common sense in their judgments, and this is apt to grow a 
trifle wearisome in the long run : one would prefer something a 
little more exciting. Many of the articles can be of interest only 
to the writers, the written about, and the printer’s devil. 
That on Burke’s “History of Spain” is one of the best. Little is 
known about Spain, and what is known generally turns out to be 
wrong ; but the “ Edinburgh” reviewer, who appears to know 
his work, insists that Mr. Burke knew his, and we are inclined 
to agree with him. Spain is an example of a country which has 
no annals—or rather, has had none until now—and yet is 
not happy. A disquisition on the Annandale family will excite 
the enthusiasm of every true Scot, for we are informed (amongst 
other things of a similar nature) that various places visited by 
tourists when they cross the Border, are “familiar—we had 
almost said sacred—to the whole English-speaking race.” The 
national disgrace of the mismanaged Crimean War is fully 
discussed; shells and molluscs and argon are extensively 
treated ; and France is condescendingly scolded for being in 
Madagascar, where “ she encounters no civilized enemy,” and 
“there is no fighting, but a constant waste, in an inglorious 
struggle against barbarism and the adverse forces of nature.” The 
question of Imperial Defence is somewhat cursorily run over, 
but with the conclusion no one can very well disagree. In fact, 

ight almost be termed platitudinous. “ The vastness of our 
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resources has been demonstrated. What is now needed is the 
perfecting of our organization, especially of our central organiza- 
tion, in order that these resources may be utilized to the utmost, 
. .. Real defects (in our system of defence) have been disclosed ; 
real remedies must be found for them,” &c. The recently 
published “ Memoirs of Barras” are roundly condemned as 
““meagre, shallow, poor,” and said to be swarming with “ mis- 
statements and downright falsehoods,” a “tissue of mis- 
representation in at least a dozen chapters.” 


The “ Quarterly” is perhaps a shade duller than usual. It is 
true that “ The Triumph of Conservatism” is put away at the 
far end of the two hundred and eighty odd pages; but 
presumably it was inserted in the hope that some one would 
read it. If there is any radical difference between the sentiments 
therein expressed and those given in dozens of articles weeks 
and weeks ago, it lies too deep to be seen. A good deal of not 
very novel information about India is to be gathered from the 
article entitled “ Public Opinion in India,” which deals chiefly 
with the Congress. The Congress represents Hindu Western 
culture, works entirely for its own ends, and is not representative 
of India at all. This is the chief objection brought against it by 
the writer ; but he owns that in advocating certain political 
changes it has done good work. The writer also laments two 
effects of improved communication with India: first, that the 
Anglo-Indian remains more of a stranger than ever, and second, 
that India comes to be governed from Downing Street and 
interfered with by Parliament. The writer of “Rival Leaders 
and Party Legacies” points out that Disraeli gave a social 
cachet to Conservatism. The re-telling of “ Torquato Tasso” 
dispels any illusions as to a love tragedy—this is the only really 
readable article in the volume. 


The current number of the “Church Quarterly Review” is 
full of solid matter, historical, philosophical, and religious; 
and will doubtless afford to the more reflective and stringent 
Churchmen amongst us a gratifying proof that there is no lack of 
ability and learning in the Anglican Communion, which enable it 
to hold its own bravely enough whether against other forms of 
Christian belief, or against the opponents of any such systema- 
tized belief be it of what form it may. The most immediately 
practical articles in the number are the first, on “ The Educa- 
tional Crisis,’ and the eighth, on the late “Parliament of 
Religions.” The writer of the latter article has little sympathy 
with that characteristic American venture to help the world out 
of its religious confusion, on the ground that the Christian faith 
is a direct revelation from God as to His truth and His will with 
reference to man’s fallen nature and the means of restoring it: 
and that consequently Christians cannot take their stand upon 
a common platform of debate with people who do not claim for 
themselves any such definite deposit of truths and means, neces- 
sary at all times and amongst all nations for salvation as God 
wills it to be worked out. The argument is an imposing one, 
but would carry greater weight if Christendom itself could show 
something approaching to unanimity as to what these truths 
and means verily are. The article upon “The Educational 
Crisis” is considerably marred throughout by an unjust and 
even petulant temper against our modern School Board system. 
No sane person will deny that the system lays itself open to 
criticism at many points; a fact which should not cause dismay 
or surprise when we consider that such a gigantic scheme as 
that of universal compulsory education by the State must neces- 
sarily, to start with, be in many ways experimental—and five and 
twenty years, after all, is but a little time in a nation’s history. 
Churchmen, rightly enough proud of the splendid work which 
the Church carried on for education through so many centuries, 
find it difficult, no doubt, to appreciate the changed position of 
things now that the State has deliberately taken the educational 
responsibility upon itself; but this lack of appreciation sadly 
prejudices their position, especially when they allow it to lead 
them into bitterness of spirit, into petty and persistent innuendos 
of unworthy motives against those they are opposed to. 


The “English Historical Review ” contains a most instructive 
history of an unfamiliar parallel to the American Civil War, 


‘the War of the Sonderbund, a split caused by the Ultramontanes. 


The triumphant Swiss majority might have fared badly if its 
two chief enemies, Guizot and Metternich, had not been 
suddenly incapacitated by revolution and danger at home. 


Mr. Arthur Platt, in the “Journal of Philology,” starts with 
the attractive contention that the surroundings of a poet who 
writes archaic epic can best be guessed from his similes. After 
touching upon Milton, he reviews the similes in the Odyssey 
and the Iliad, and concludes that “ Homer does consciously 
archaise to an extent far greater than Aristarchus observed,” 
and that “the civilization of the Homeric poets is not Archean 
but Ionian in every particular.” 


LITERARY NOTES. 


HE name of Mr. W. E. Henley (who, along with Mr. T. F. 
Henderson, is editing the Centenary Edition of the Poems of 
Robert Burns, which Messrs. T. C. & E. C. Jack, of Edinburgh, 
will issue in four volumes during 1896) is a sufficient guarantee 
of the genuineness of the Burns MSS. which he and his coad- 
jutor, in the course of their researches, have discovered, though it 
should not be forgotten that recently a large number of fictitious 
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historical and literary manuscripts were in circulation, and that, 
not so long ago, what purported to be an actual Burns composi- 
tion was admitted amongst Lord Rosebery’s treasures before its 
spurious character was discovered. 


This Centenary Edition of Burns will be of a definitive 
character, and may justly be classified with Mr. Andrew Lang’s 
Border Edition of Scott. It is the editors’ purpose to present as 

re and ungarbled a text of their author as collation with MSS. 
and original editions will permit, and to “ reduce to its essentials 
the immense accretion of history and comment and legend 
which has centred about the life and the work of Burns.” Mr. 
W. E. Henley and his colleague believe that the course they are 
taking “will enable them clearly to example the poet's genius in 
all its various moods, and to place his achievement in something 
like a true relation to the poetry of England and the world.” 


The family letters of Dante Gabriel Rossetti, and accompany- 
ing memoir written by his brother, Mr. W. M. Rossetti, will be 

ublished by Messrs. Ellis & Elvey, in two volumes, early in 

ecember. The volumes, as a matter of course, will possess 
considerable interest, but will reveal very little that is not already 
known concerning the inner life of the poet-painter; it is 
extremely improbable, indeed, that the real story of Rossetti’s 
life—seeing that Mr. Watts long ago abandoned the idea he at 
one time entertained of publishing a memoir of his friend—will 
ever be given to the world. 


NOTICE.—7The price of back numbers of the SATURDAY REVIEW, 
except those of the current Volume, is ONE SHILLING each. 


The Editor cannot undertake to return rejected Communications. 
He must also entirely decline to enter into correspondence with 
writers of MSS. sent in and not acknowledged. 


The SATURDAY REVIEW is published every Saturday morning, but a 
Foreign Edition és issued in time for the Indian and Colonial mails 
every Friday afternoon. Advertisements for this First Edition 
cannot be received later than Thursday night, but for the regular 
tssue they can be taken up to 4 p.m. on Friday, ADVERTISEMENTS 
should be sent to the PUBLISHING OFFICE, 38 SOUTHAMPTON 
STREET, STRAND; or fo the City OFFice, 18 FINCH LANE, 
CoRNHILL, E.C. "A printed Scale of Charges may be obtained on 

application. 


PARIS. 

The SATURDAY REVIEW may be had in Paris every Saturday from 
Messrs. BoyvEAU & CHEVILLET, 22 Rue de la Banque (near the 
Bourse), where also Subscriptions are veceived. Copies are likewise 
obtainable at Messrs. GALIGNANI'S, 224 Rue de Rivoli; at Le 
Kiosque DuPERRON, Boulevard des Capucines, and Le Kiosque 
MICHEL, Boulevard des Capucines. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


MAPLE 


RARE CURIOUS 


AND 


INTERESTING FURNITURE 


MAPLE and Co invite connoisseurs and others 
to visit their SHOW ROOMS for Rare, 
Curious, and Unique examples of old CHIP- 
PENDALE, Sheraton, Hepplewhite, Adam, Louis 
XIV. XV. XVI. Empire, 
Chinese, Japanese, and Indian FURNITURE. 


Everything Marked in plain figures 


Italian, Renaissance, 


At purely commercial prices 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD 
LONDON 


NO END OF WORRY SAYED BY USING 


STONE’S TIME SAVING 
For keeping in order all SPECIALITIES 


LETTERS, PAPERS, PAMPHLETS, MUSIC, 
Sold by Stationers everywhere. 1... 1 
HENRY STONE & SON, BANBURY. 


Special Boxes, Files, and Cabinets made to order for a variety of pur poses, 


BURLINGTON CARRIAGE C0., LTD. 


BUILDERS TO THE ROYAL FAMILY. 
315-317 Oxford Street, W. 


Old and Aristocratic Designs reproduced in Steel and 
Hickory at half the weight. 


Builders of FAMILY OMNIBUSES 


For most County FAMILIES. 


THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM 


of purchase arranged at Cash Prices. 


Specialty: Light Cob-sized LANDAUS. 


315-317 OXFORD STREET, W. 


BREAKFAST —SUPPER. 


Pre’ s 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCO A 


BOILING WATER OR MILK. 


There are mines and mines. 
There are soaps and soaps. 
All mines are not gold mines. 
All soaps are not VINOLIA. 


INSURANCE. 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES TO PRIVATE INSURERS. 


T# IMPERIAL INSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. FIRE. 


1803.—1 OLD BROAD ST., E.C. ; and 22 PALL MALL, S.W. 
Paid-up, £300,000. Total Funds over £1,500,000. 


E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


“THE TIMES” Dec. 29, 1894, says in a leading article on 
“Our Daughters” 


“FIVE per cent. was regarded as the current rate of Interest on 
“security when paterfamilias set up h ing; now he must 
** himself lucky when he can get Three." 


The MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of New York 
Guarantees Five per cent. 


UNDER ITS 


Debenture Policy, 
WHICH ALSO PROVIDES FOR 
Death Duties, Children’s Education, Marriage Settle- 
ments or Business Capital under one Contract, 
ACCUMULATED FUNDS £42,000,000. 


Apply for particulars to any of the Branch Offices, or to 
D. C. HALDEMAN, General Manager for the United Kingdom, 
17 & 18 Cornhill, London, E.C. 


SUN INSURANCE OFFICE 


63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C, (Founpep 1710, 
60 Charing Cross ; 332 Oxford Street; 40 Chancery Lane. 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 
Sum Insured in 1898, £393,622,400. 


THE COLONIAL MUTUAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, LIMITED, 
33 POULTRY, LONDON, E.C. 
FUNDS EXCEED £1,750,000. 


Capital, £1,200,000. 


POLICIES ISSUED UNDER THE ORDINARY, MODIFIED TONTINE, AND 
MORTUARY DIVIDEND SYSTEMS, 


EDWARD W, BROWNE, F.S.S., Manager. 
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CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


INCORPORATED SOCIETY FOR PROVIDING 


HOMES FOR WAIFS AND STRAYS. 


Presidents: 
The Archbishops of Canterbury and York. 
MEANS ADOPTED: 


(1) EsTaBLisHinc SMALL Homes. 
(2) BoaRDING-oUT. 
(3) EmicRraTION. 


HELP URGENTLY NEEDED for the support of 
over 2,200 Destitute and Orphan Children under 
the Society’s care, and to enable the Executive to accept 
many deserving cases. 


The Clergy are earnestly asked to allow the Society a 
share in the Offertories devoted to extra-parochial objects, 
nearly the whole of the children in the Homes having been 
accepted on their recommendation. 


Contributions will be gratefully acknowledged by E. DE 
M. Rupo Secretary. 


Offices of the Society, The Church House, Dean’s Yard, 
Westminster, S.W. 


Cheques should be crossed “ Lloyd’s Bank, Limited, 54 
St. James’s Street, S.W.,” and made payable to “ E. de M. 
Rudolf.” 


THE CLERGY ORPHAN CORPORATION, 


Under the Patronage of HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


President: THE LORD ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 
Vice-President: EARL CRANBROOK. 
Treasurer: THE REV. CANON ELWYN, Master of the Charterhouse. 


BOYS’ SCHOOL-—St. Thomas’s Hill, Canterbury, 
GIRLS’ SCHOOL—St. John’s Wood, Marylebone. 


‘ This Society is fulfilling a very great and rapidly increasing work of 
the utmost importance to the Church. . . . No better help to our distressed 
clergy could possibly be devised."—THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 


These Schools, founded in 1749, are for the absolutely free Main- 
tenance, Clothing, and Education of the Orphan (fatherless) Children 
of the Clergy of the Established Church of England and Wales. The 
children are Elected by vote, in May and November, Candidates for 
admission must be between the ages of Eight and Twelve (Boys under 
certain conditions up to Thirteen) on the day of election. Forms of 
application for admission and all particulars to be obtained from the 
Secretary. 


By means of an Apprenticing Fund, children on leaving are 
assisted to further education, or to make a start in life. 


2,976 children have been admitted to the benefits of these Schools, 
which now contain 220. At least £7,000 a year must be raised from 
voluntary sources alone. Subscriptions, Donations, and Offertories are 
earnestly asked, to meet greatly increased needs. 


As a proof of the present distress, it may be stated that 
though the numbers in the Schools have been raised in the last five 
years from 195 to 222, the number of candidates seeking admis- 
sion has nearly trebled in the same period, of whom the large 
majority are Orphans of Beneficed Clergymen. 


A Life Donor of £10 1os., or an Annual Subscriber of £1 15., is 
entitled to one Vote at each half-yearly Election. 


The help of the Clergy is earnestly asked to assist in making the 
work of these Schools more wide'y known. 


Bankers—Messrs. DRUMMONDS, Charing Cross, S.W. 
Rev. H. WESLEY DENNIS, M.A., Secretary. 
Offices—62 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C. 


THE ROYAL ASSOCIATION IN AID OF 


THE DEAF AND DUMB 


(St. Saviour’s Church, Lecture and Reading-Room), 


419 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


Patron—HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
President—THE LORD BISHOP OF LONDON, 
Treasurer—S. BRIGHT LUCAS, Eso. (gro tem.). 


Tue Rev. CANON MANSFIELD OWEN, M.A, 
Hon. Secretaries BRIGHT LUCAS, Esg. 


Secretary—Mr. THOMAS COLE, 
Bank—THE LONDON AND WESTMINSTER, Stratford Place, W. 


7 OBJECTS OF THIS ASSOCIATION are to promote the spiritual 
and temporal welfare of the Deaf and Dumb—about 2000 of whom 
reside in London—by the following means : 


1.—To provide extended Religious and Secular Instructions among the 
Deaf and Dumb throughout the Metropolis after they have quitted 
school. 

The DEAF and DUMB are beyond the reach of all ordinary 
ministerial agency for public religious instruction. The only 
means adapted to their condition is a special provision in the sign 
and manual language. ‘This Association provides at present 
fifteen services per week in nine parts of London, besides several 
other occasional ones. 


2.—To visit the Deaf and Dumb at their own homes. 
3.—To assist Deaf and Dumb persons in obtaining employment. 


4#—To relieve, either by gifts or loans of money, deserving necessitous 
Deaf and Dumb persons. 


5.—To encourage the early training of Deaf and Dumb children pre- 
paratory to their admission into Educational Institutions, 


The Committee ask whether the reader will not, in grateful acknowledg- 
ment for the great blessing of hearing, give an ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION to 
this Society. 


THE NATIONAL REFUGES 


Homeless and Destitut Children 


AND TRAINING SHIPS “ARETHUSA” AND “ CHICHESTER.” 


Founded in 1843 by the late WILLIAM WILLIAMS. 


President.—Tue Ricut Hon. tne EARL or JERSEY, G.C.M.G. 
Chairman and Treasurer.—W. E. HUBBARD, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman.—C. T. WARE, Esq. 

Secretary.—H. BRISTOW WALLEN, Esa. 

Finance and Deputation Secretary.—HENRY G. COPELAND, Ese. 
Bankers.—Txue LONDON ann WESTMINSTER BANK, 214 High Holborn. 


London Office—164 Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C. 


THE OPERATIONS OF THE SOCIETY CONSIST OF 

1. The Training Ship “ Arethusa,” Moored at Greenhithe, 
2. The ‘“‘ Chichester”’ Tender. } 
The Boys’ Home, Shaftesbury House, Shaftesbury Avenue. 
The Boys’ Home, Fortescue House, Twickenham. 
The Farm School, Bisley, Surrey. 
The Shaftesbury School, Bisley. 
. The Girls’ Home, Sudbury, near Harrow. 
The Girls’ Home, Ealing. 

g. Fordham House Working Boys’ Home, Shaftesbury Avenue.. 
10. Training Ships’ Depot, 100 East India Dock Road, E. 


on the Thames. 


PY 


In these Ships and Homes nearly 1000 Boys and Girls are fed, clothed, 
lodged, technically educated, and religivusly trained to become useful men 


and women, 
NO VOTES REQUIRED. 


FUNDS are GREATLY NEEDED, to purehase Food and 
Clothing for this large Family. Cheques or Post Office 


SUBSCRIPTIONS and DONATIONS will be ange | received by 
the London and Westminster Bank, Stratford Place, ; or the 
Secretary. Mt. THOMAS COLE, at 41g Oxford Street, London, W. 
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AMUSEMENTS. 


(CRYSTAL PALACE. 


THE KENNEL CLUB'S FORTIETH GREAT DOG SHOW 
TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY AND THURSDAY, 
“OCTOBER 29, 30 and 31. 
Prizes to the value of over £ 3,000. 
Also the Stock-keeper 
LOAN EXHIBITION OF CANINE AND SPORTING PICTURES, 
by Burton Barber, Basil Bradley, George Earl, Herbert Dicksie, Emma Paton, 
Maud Earl, Sartorious, and many other artists. 
No extra charge. 
Admission to Palace on Tuesday, from 10 a.m. till 5 p.m. (during judging) 2s. 6d. 
From 5.0 till 9 o, and on other days, the admission is 1s. from 10 a.m. 
SATURDAY, NOVEMBER and, 
Annual Exhibition of Chrysanthemums. 
No extra charge. 


DRURY LANE THEATRE ROYAL.~Sir Augustus 

tris, Lessee and Manager.—EVERY EVENING, at 7.30, CHEER, 
Boys, EER | by Sir Augustus Harris, Cecil Raleigh, and Henry Hamilton. 
Powerful cast. MORNING PERFORMANCE EVERY SATURDAY, at 1.30. 


OVENT GARDEN THEATRE. Grand Opera Season 


(in English). Every Evening, at 7.45. Morning Performances, Saturdays, at 
«45. Box Office now open. 


OTEL CECIL. This magnificent Hotel, situated in 
the best and most Central part of London, overlooking the Embankment 
Gardens, with direct approaches from the Strand, and containing about 1000 rooms, 
separate or e suite, and also the finest range of Public and Banqueting Rooms in 
the Metropolis, will be opened in the spring of 1896. 
G. P. BERTINI, Manager. 


PA WINTER SEASON. At the Belgian Monte Carlo» 
within 12 hours of London, you find sheltered invigorating climate, good 
sport, a CERCLE DES ETRANGERS, with Roulette, Trente et Quarante, &c., 
ilways open, and high-class accommodation at 10 francs fer diem, absolutely in- 
clusive. For full details, address M. Sut LES Can HAN, ‘Secretary. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF NORTH WALES. 


(A Constituent College of the University of Wales.) 

Applications are invited for the Chair of Logic, Philosophy, and Political Economy 
now vacant in this College. ‘The Council wiil elect on December 18th. Stipend, 
£250, with share of fees guaranteed up to £50. 40 copies of the Application and 
Testimonials to be in the hands of the undersigned not later than Monday, Novem- 
ber 25th. The Professor will be expec ted _ — on his duties at the beginning of 
che New Year. For further particu'ars app 
JOHN LLOYD, M.A, 

Secretary and Registrar. 


Bangor, Oct. 21st, 1895. 


DAVOS, SWITZERLAND. 
F{DUCATIONAL HOME FOR DELICATE GIRLS 


in an English Medical Man's family. Large airy house in its own grounds in 
best part of the health resort.—Address Mrs. Wuyre, Viila Paul, Davos Dorf, 
Switzerland. 


SHIPPING. 
AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA. 


ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 


EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY 
for the above COLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, 
NAPLES, rx and COLOMBO. 
Head Offices : 


REEN & CU 
Managers: | ANDERSON, ANDERSON &CO, Fenchurch Avenue, Londor. 
For passage apply to the latter firm, at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to 
the Branch Office, 16 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S. W. 


SOUTH AFRICAN COLD MINE, LAND & EXPLORATION SHARES. 


H. HALFORD & CO. 


70 & 71 Palmerston Buildings, London, E.C. 


“MONITOR, LONDON.” 


Telegraphic Address : 


Large buyers and sellers of South African Gold Mining, 
Land, and Exploration shares. Close market prices guaran- 
teed. Low Contango rates. Accounts opened for settlement 
in three months, if desired. All profits paid directly accounts 
are closed. 


Send for our selected list of the best Mine and other shares jor investment or 
speculation. 


H. HALFORD & CO., 


70 & 71 PALMERSTON BUILDINGS, LONDON, E.C. 
References in all parts of the United Kingdom and Abroad, 


BORWICK’S 


THE BEST 


“ti, POWDER 


MEDOC—VIN ORDINAIRE. 
Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent light Dinner Wine. The 
quality of this wine will be found equal to wine usually sold 138, 7s. 6d, 
at much higher prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE. 


SUPERIOR DINNER WINE, old in bottle. On com- 
ison it will be found very superior to wine usually sold at 
igher prices. The appreciation this wine meets with from 16s, os. 
the constantly increasing number of customers it procures us 
in London and the Provinces, gives us additional confidence 
in — it to those who like pure Bordeaux wine, 
a very large Stock of medium and high-class wines, 
Incladiog Vintages 1868, ‘70, '74, '77, '78, ‘80, '84, '88, '91. 


PRICES INCLUDE BOTTLES. 


6 Dozens Delivered to any 4 Station. 
Price List Free by P 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no Claret sold in Great 
Britain to equal them in value. 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John St. Manchester: 26 Market St. 


BOOKS. 


SOTHERAN & CO. 
BOOKSELLERS, BOOK BINDERS, and PUBLISHERS, 


GENERAL FOR PR:iVATE BOOKBUYERS & PUBLIC IN 
NDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, AND ABROAD. 


A Monthly Catalogue ; Specimen Number post free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR VALUED; AND CATALOGUED AND ARRANGED, 
Telegraphic Address ; BOOKMEN, LONDON, Code; UNICODE. 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON, 


OOKS.—HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queen, 
187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted u ged, and C 

All the New and Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer Boo! s, = New choice Bindings 
for Presents. Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 


ready, 58th Edition, price 2s. 


MHE CHILD'S GUIDE TO KNOWLEDGE, By a Lavy. 


The Original Authorized Edition, brought down to the Present Time. 
Lonpon : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & CO., Limrrep. 


1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 


SWORD AND SONG. 


R. MOUNTENEY-JEPHSON, 


Author of “ A Pink W odding,” &c. 


Lonpon : SIMPKIN, MARSH? AL L, “HAMILTON, KENT & Co., Lrv. 


A New Coloured Book, paper boards, cloth back, 2s. 


NONSENSE Somebody, Anybody, 


or Everybody, particularly the Baby-Body. 
Written and Illustrated by A. NOBODY. 


“In these days, when a good laugh is more than ever welcome, there 
seems to be an absence of really “funny books, Here we have speci- 
mens of drollery of varied kinds that will astonish the nursery, provoke 
the criticism of elder children, and highly amuse old folks, It ts non- 
sense pure and simple, but the humour is altogether harmless, and deals 
with everyday subjects that will make little people anxious to turn to the 
took again and again, and well thumb its extravagant carictaures of 
life.’ ‘—Luoyp's News. 


Lonpon: WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO., 
3 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS. 


SECOND EDITION. 


ELDER CONKLIN 


AND OTHER STORIES. 
By FRANK HARRIS. 6s. 


‘* These ably conceived and ably written stories seem to rank the late 
editor of the Fortnightly and new editor of the Saturday among the 
‘realists. But let us not be misunderstood. Three of the six are simply 
‘ realistic’ as every narrative of incident should be, and therefore of them- 
selves hardly suggest a distinctive label for Mr. Frank Harris's work. They 
betray unmistakably the influence of Mr. Bret Harte; nor are we sure that 
that writer has given us more characteristic or graphic pictures of the 
society of frontier township and. mining camp than we find in ‘The 
Sheriff and his Partner,’ ‘Eatin’ Crow,’ and ‘The Best Man in Garotte.’ 
The three remaining stories—still American and of the Western States—are 
more complex. They are sufficiently rich in incident, but incident is 
subordinated to character, and the mind is strung up to high tension by the 
spectacle of warring impulses and tottering virtue." — Times. 


Lonpon: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, a1 Bedford Street, Strand, W.C, 
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WALTER SCOTT'S NEW BOOKS 


THE CONTEMPORARY SCIENCE SERIES. 


THE GROWTH OF THE BRAIN: A Study of the 
Nervous System in Relation to Education. By H. H. Donatpson, Pro- 
fessor of Neurology in the University of Chicago. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

EVOLUTION IN ART: As Illustrated by the Life- 


Histories of Designs. By Professor ALrrep C. Happon. Illustrated with 
figures of abcut 350 objects. Crown 8vo, clovh, price 6s. [ Shortly. 


THE CANTERBURY POETS. 
Square &vo, cloth, cut edges, price rs. per Volume. New Volume. 


SONGS AND BALLADS OF SPORT AND PASTIME. 


Collected, wih an Introduction, by W. W. Tomiinson. Also in Art Linen, 
with a Photegravure Frontispiece from a Drawing by T. Eyre Macklin, 
price 2s. ; and in a variety of fancy bindings. 


Foolscap 8vo, cloth, price 1s. 


VERY SHORT STORIES AND VERSES FOR CHIL- 


DREN. By Mrs, W. K. Cuirrorp. With Frontispiece. 


THE SCOTT LIBRARY. 
Crown 8vo, gilt top, price 1s. 6d. per Volume. Issue of New Volumes. 
VASARI'S LIVES OF ITALIAN PAINTERS. Selected 
and Prefaced by Havetock E tts. 
LAOCOON, and other Prose Writings of Lessing. A New 
Translation, with an Introduction, by W. B. RONNFELDT. 


PELLEAS AND MELISANDA AND THE SIGHTLESS. 


Two Plays by Maurice Mareruinck. Translated from the French by 
Laurence ALMA TADEMA. 


THE COMPLETE ANGLER of Walton and Cotton. Edited, 


with an Introduction, by CHARLEs Hit Dick, 


Lonpon: WALTER SCOTT, Ltp., PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 


HAKLUYT SOCIETY. (President, C. R. 
aa eee C.B., F.R.S.). The following Work is now ready 


THE VOYAGES OF PEDRO SARMIENTO TO 
THE STRAITS OF MAGELLAN. 


Translated and Edited by CLEMENTS R. MARKHAM, Esq., C.B., F.R.S., 
President R.G.S., etc., etc. 

The Annual Subscription is One Guinea, which entitles the Subscriber 
to all the publications of the Society. Particulars of Works already issued, 
or in preparation, may be obtained on application. 

WILLIAM FOSTEk, 
4 Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C. Hon. Sec. 


Now ready (Sixpence), New Series, No. 149. 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE FOR NOVEM- 


BE®, containing “CLEG KELLY, ARAB OF THE CITY: his 
Progress and Adventures,” by S. R. CROCKETT, Author of ‘‘ The 
Raiders,” ‘‘ The Stickit Minister,” &c., Adventures 28-37—‘‘ A CON- 
VENT PRISON "—‘*AN AFFECTIONATE SON "—“ THE AD- 
VANCE OF ADVERTISEMENT "—“*AN INCIDENT FROM 
BORDERLAND"—"* HAVANA "—and THE SOWERS,” by 
HENRY SETON MERRIMAN. Chaps. XXXVII.—XL, 


Lonpon : SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


The Review. 


Edited by W. E. HENLEY. 
ONE SHILLING MONTHLY, 


CONTENTS.—NOVEMBER. 
THE GARDENER’S HEAD. By | JAMESII. AT SAINT-GERMAINS. 
Percy WHITE. By Hersert Vivian. 
UNDECYPHERED SIGNIFI- | TWO DAYs. By W. E. H. 
CANCE. By Georce Wynpuam. PASTEUR. By P. Cuacmers Mirt- 
CHELL. 
NELSON. By Erc. Tue Youncer. | MUNICH WAGNER CYCLUS. 
THE RE-ORGANISATION OF | “By Veewon BLACKBURN. 
LIBERALISM. By James ANNAND. IN IMERINA. By Capt, Pasrienp 
DON JUAN I. By James Fitz- Ouiver, R.A. 
MAURICE-KELLY. OF A MEETING AT FULHAM. 
LUPTON’S GUEST. By Louts Becxe. By H. B. Marriott Watson. 


Lonpon : WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Beprorp Street, W.C. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


No. 961. NOVEMBER 1895. 2s. 6d. 


CONTENTS. 

THE CHINESE NAVY.—II THE SIEGE OF WEI-HAI-WEI, 
With a Plan. By our CORRESPONDENT in China. 

IRELAND REVISITED. By ALFRED AUSTIN. 

AFTER MANY DAYS. By the Author of ‘‘ Mona Maclean.” 

A TRIP HEAVENWARD: BALLOONING AS A SPORT. By B. 
BADEN POWELL, Lieut. Scots Guards. 

“WHEN THE ALMOND TREE SHALL FLOURISH.” By 
CHRISTIAN BURKE. 

THE VILLAGE OF PERFECT HEALTH : LEYSIN-SUR-AIGLE. 
By Canon H. D. RAWNSLEy. 

A FOREIGNER. Chaps. LVIII.-LXIV. 

PROFESSOR BLACKIE. 

SAINT MARY'S LAKE (YARROW). By J. B. SELKIRK. 

WANDERINGSIN PERSIAN KURDISTAN, By WALTER B. HARRIs. 

LAND IN THE HIGHLANDS: SHOULD THE GOVERNMENT 
LEGiSLATE ? 


BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 
500 


MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST, 


Volume I. of THE CENTURY LIBRARY is 
TOXIN, sy OUIDA. 


With Photogravure Frontispiece, and 8 other Illustrations, 


Paper covers, Is. 6d. ; cloth, 2s. 


*,” A feature of this Library is a specially-designed cover, printed in colours, 
This design is varied with each volume. 


THE TAVERN OF THE THREE VIRTUES. From 


the French of Sr. Jurrs. Illustrated with 60 Drawings by Daniel Vierge ; 

together with a Critical Essay on the “Art of Vierge,” [ Epmunp Gossr, 

Containing Four Plates on Japan Silk, d, hand ly nd in heavy 

gold-stamped case, in box, £2 2s. 12 Sets of the Illustration. have been pulled 

v2 Japan Silk, and mounted. These are for sale in a handsome Portfolio, 
15 15S. net. 


ALGERIAN MEMORIES: A Bicycle Tour Over the 


Atlas tothe Sahara. By Fanny Buttock Workman and Wittiam Hunter 
WorKMAN. 23 Illustrations, cloth, 6s. 


POEMS. By W.B. Yeats. With designed title-page and 


cover by Granville Fell. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


DOG STORIES FROM THE “SPECTATOR.” Being 


Anecdotes of the Intelligence, Reasoning Power, Affection, and Sympathy of 
Dogs, selected from the Correspondence Columns of the ‘‘ Spectator.” Intro- 
duction J. St. Loz Srracney. Cloth, 5s. 


SILENT GODS AND SUN-STEEPED LANDS. By 


SIR QUIXOTE: A Romance of Grey Weather. By Joun 


Bucuan. (2s. 6d. Novels.) Demy ramo, cloth, as. 6d, 


THE WAGNER STORY-BOOK: Firelight Tales of the 
Great Music Dramas. By Witttam Henry Frost. Illustrated by Sydney 
Richmond Burleigh. Crown 8vo, cloth, ss. 


AMONG THE GNOMES: An Occult Tale of Adventure 


in the Untersberg. By Franz Hartmann. Four full page and other 
Illustrations. Cloth, gilt tops, 5s. 


XX STORIES. By XX Tellers. Selected by Leopoip 
Wacner. Cloth, 3s. 6d. Among the contributors are Justin McCarthy, 
Geo. Menville Fenn, Brandon Thomas, Clement Scott, John Hollingshead, 
B. L. Farjeon, &c. &c. 


Lonpon: T. FISHER UNWIN, PArerNosTER Square, E.C. 


Mr. Edward Arnold's New Books. 


Now ready at all Libraries and Booksellers’. 


MEMORIES OF MASHONALAND. 


By the Right Rev. Bishop KNIGHT BRUCE, 
Formerly Bishop of Mashonaland. 
With Photogravure Frontispiece. Cloth 8vo, ros. 6d. 


THE LAND OF THE NILE SPRINGS. 


By Col. Sir HENRY COLVILE, K.C.M.G., C.B., 
Recently British Commissioner at Uganda. 
With Numerous Illustrations and Two Maps. Demy 8vo, 16s. 


‘It is not often that men who do things can turn out such an interesting account 
of the things done as Colonel Colvile has written of his administrat‘on of Uganda. 
From beginning to end there is not a dull page in the book.” —Daily Graphic. 


“It is indeed the reaction from the Blue-book, whose phraseology he continually 
uses with the happiest irony. And, as the reaction, it is probably more valuable 19 
its way than all the Blue-books that ever came out of the Queen's printing Te 

Pail Mall Gazette. 


THE ROMANCE OF PRINCE EUGENE: An 


Idyll under Napoleon the First. By Avsert Putitzer. With numerous 
Photogravure Illustrations, Two Vols., demy 8vo, 21s. [Ready October 30. 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. By Watter 


RA.eiGu, Professor of English Literature at Live | University College ; 
Author of “ The English Novel,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


BENJAMIN JOWETT, Master of Balliol: a 


Personal Memoir. By the Hon. Lionet Tottemacne, Author of “Safe 
Studies,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 


WAGNER’S HEROES: Tannhiiuser, Parsi- 


fal, Hans Sachs, Lohengrin. By Constance Mavp. Illustrated by & 
Granville Fell. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


A New Novel by the Author of “ Miss Blake of Monkshalton,” 


ON THE THRESHOLD. By 0. 


Foxp, Author of “‘ Miss Blake of Monkshalton.” One Vol., crown 8vo, cloth, 
3% Ed. « 


: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bevrorp Stre«r. 
New York: yo Firtu Avenve. 
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HURST & BLACKETT'S PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW NOVELS NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, 
AN UNSOUGHT HERITAGE. By C. G. 


Furey Smirn, Author of “ Quixote the Weaver.” 2 vols. 


A MATTER OF SKILL; and other Stories. 


By Beatrice Wuirtsy, Author of “The Awakening of Mary Fenwick.” 
1 vol., crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


TOO FAIR A DAWN. By M. Branston, 


Author of “* Apples of Sodom,” &c. 2 vols. 


TO SET HER FREE. By G. M. Rostns (Mrs. 


Baillie Reynolds), Author of “ A False Position,” “ The Ides of March,” &c. 
2 vols. 


DEB O’MALLY’S. By Mrs. Georcr Cornett. 


Author of ‘‘ Cassandra,” &c. 2 vols, 


MARJORY’S MISTAKE. By Ape ine Ser- 


GEANT, Author of “‘ Caspar Brooke’s Daughter,” “‘ Sir Anthony,” &c. 3 vols. 


EDNA LYALL'S NOVELS. 


Each in 1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 


DONOVAN. _ TO RIGHT THE WRONG. 
WE TOO. _ KNIGHT ERRANT. 
IN THE GOLDEN DAYS. WON BY WAITING. 

A HARDY NORSEMAN, 


LONDON : HURST & BLACKETT, Limitep. 
13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S LIST 


NOW READY. PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


CONTENTS FOR NOVEMBER. 
I. THE MADONNA OF A DAY. VI. PITT’S FAVOURITE NIECE, 
Chaps. VII.-XIII. VIl. BUT AN ENVELOPE. 
Il. BREAKING THE LINE. VIII. AN OLD MAN’S MEMORY. 
Ill. MY LONDON SEASONS. IX. TIMES TO DIE. 
IV. AN IMPRESSION. X. SCYLLA OR CHARYBDIS? 
V. MY FIRST “ KILL.” Chaps. XIV.-XV. 
NEW WORKS. 
NOW READY. 


PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF NOTABLE 


PEOPLE AT HOME AND ABROAD. By CHARLEs K. TUCKER- 
MAN, First Minister Resident of the United States of America to 
Greece. In 2 vols., crown 8vo, with portrait, 215. 


NOW READY. 


REMINISCENCES OF MRS. DE MORGAN. 


To which are added Letters to and from her Husband, the late Augustus 
de Morgan. Edited by her Daughter, MARY A, DE MoRGAN. In1 
vol., large crown 8vo, with portrait, 8s. 6d. 


NOW READY. 


LETTERS OF EDWARD FITZGERALD TO 


FANNY KEMBLE (1871-1883). Edited by WILLIAM ALDIS WRIGHT, 
D.C.L. In x vol., small crown 8vo, with Portrait of Mrs, Kemble and 
Edward Fitzgerald, engraved on steel, 6s. 

NOW READY. 


STONYHURST MEMORIES. By Percy Firz- 


GERALD, M.A., F.S.A., Author of ‘‘ The Romance of the Stage,” &c. 
In 1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
NOW READY. 


THE YELLOW WAVE. A Romance of the 


Asiatic Invasion of Australia. By KENNETH MACKAy, Author of 
“Out Back,” &c, In 1 vol., crown 8vo, with Illustrations, 6s. 


NOW READY. 
THE DESIRE OF THE MOTH. By Carri 
ANE, In 2 vols., crown 8vo. 
SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


SCYLLA OR CHARYBDIS? By Ruopa 


BROUGHTON, Author of ** Joan,” &c, In 1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, New BURLINGTON STREET. 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 


SEELEY & CO.’S BOOKS 


New Books. Now Ready. 
THE MASTER OF THE MUSICIANS: 


A Story of Handel and his Times. By EMMA MARSHALL. With 
Illustrations. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


BISHOP RIDLEY ON THE LORD'S 


SUPPER. A Brief Declaration on the Lord's Supper, written by 
NICHOLAS RIDLEY, Bishop of London. Reprinted with Introductions, 
Notes and Appendices, and prefaced by a Life of the Writer, by H. 
C. G. Mou, D.D., Principal of Ridley Hall, and formerly Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


HORACE WALPOLE AND HIS 
WORLD. Edited by L. B. SEELEY. With Portrait. New and 


Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
de not often meet with a more entertaining volume." Gazette, 


FANNY BURNEY AND HER 


FRIENDS. Edited by L. B. SeeLey. With Portrait. New and 
Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
“ Mr. Seeley gives in a very direct and charming way a biography of the demure 
little lady, drawing largely from the Diary, and sometimes from other writings ” 


THE PORTFOLIO 


‘* The most permanently valuable of the Art Magazines.” 
NATIONAL OBSERVER. 
ARTISTIC MONOGRAPHS. Monthly, price 2s. 6d. net. 
Each Number consists of about 80 pp. of letterpress, and is complete in itself. 
The Illustrations generally consist of 4 Copperplates and about 
20 Illustrations in the Teat. 
1895. 
THE EARLY WORK OF RAPHAEL. By Carrwaicur. 
W. ORCHARDSON. By Wavrer Armsrronc. 
CLAUDE LORRAIN. By Georce Graname. 
WHITEHALL. By W. J. Lorrie. 
JAPANESE WOOD ENGRAVINGS. By Anvrrson. 
ANTOINE WATTEAU. By CLaupe 
THE ISLE OF WIGHT. By C. J. Cornisn, 
RAPHAEL IN ROME. By Carrwaricur. 
ours ETCHERS OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. By Laurence 
INVON. 


WILLIAM BLAKE. By Ricnarp Garnerr. 


EVENTS OF OUR OWN TIME. 


THE WAR IN THE CRIMEA. By Sir E. Hamuey. 5s. 

THE INDIAN MUTINY. By Colonel Maiteson. 5s. 

ACHIEVEMENTS IN ENGINEERING. By L. F. Vernon Harcourr. s- 
THE AFGHAN WARS. By Arcumatp Forves. 5s. 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF NAVIES. By Captain S. Earptey Witmor, R.N. 5s. 
THE REFOUNDING OF THE GERMAN EMPIRE. By Colonel Matreson. 


5s. 
THE LIBERATION OF ITALY. By the Countess Evetyn Marrinenco 


ESARESCO, 


WORKS BY W. H. HADOW, M.A, 
STUDIES IN MODERN MUSIC. Hecror Beritoz, Roserr ScnuMann, 


Ricuarp WaGNner, With 5 Portraits, large crown 7s. 6d. 
“He writes with striking thought, fulness and breadth of view; so that his 
essays may be read with much interest by musicians.” —A thenaum, 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

STUDIES IN MODERN MUSIC. Second Series. Freperick Cuorin, ANTON 
Dvorak, ae Braums. With 4 Portraits on Copper, large crown 8vo, 
cloth, 7s. 6d. 

“Each of the memoirs may be justly signalized as a literary gem of excep- 
tional lustre and value."— Daily Telegraph. 


WORKS BY THE REV. A. J. CHURCH, M.A. 
5s. each. 
THE FALL OF ATHENS: A Tale of | ROMAN LIFE IN THE DAYS OF 
the Peloponnesian War. CICERO. 
STORIES FROM THE GREEK | THE CHANTRY PRIESTof BARNET. 
COMEDIANS THE STORY OF THE ODYSSEY. 
A YOUNG MACEDONIAN. THE STORY OF THE ILIAD. 
STORIES FROM HOMER. THE BURNING OF ROME. 
STORIES FROM VERGIL. oman 
Price 3s. 6d. each. 


STORIES FROM THE GREEK TRA- 
I EAST THE STORY OF THE LAST DAYS 
STORIES QE gue EAST, FROM | “OF JERUSALEM. 


GEDIA 
STORIES FROM LIVY. , THREE GREEK CHILDREN. 
WITH THE KING AT OXFORD. — 

STORIES OF THE MAGICIANS. Price 1s. 6d. each, cloth. 
THE COUNT OF THE SAXON | HEROES AND KINGS. 


THE STORY OF THE ILIAD AND 
THE HAMMER: the Story of Judas THE ANID. 
Maccabeus. THE GREEK GULLIVER, 


POPULAR SCIENCE.—Ss. each. 


RADIANT SUNS: A Sequel to “ Sun, Moon, and Stars.” By Acres Ginerne- 
SUN, MOON, AND STARS. By Acnes Ginexne. 

THE WORLD’S FOUNDATIONS. By 

AMONG THE STARS. By Acnes Ginerne. 

OCEAN OF AIR. By AGNes Ginerne. 

THE STORY OF THE HILLS, Py H. N. Hurcuinson. 

THE GREAT WORLD'S FARM. By Setixa Gave. 


Lonvon SEELEY & CO., Lixtrrep, Essex St., Srranp. 
568 
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Digby, Long & Co.'s New Novels. 


GRANT ALLEN’S NEW BOOK. 


THE DESIRE OF THE EYES. 


By GRANT ALLEN, 
Author of “The Woman Who Did,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


NOTE.—The First Large Edition was over-subscribed. The Second Edition is 
nearly exhausted, and a Third Edition is at the Press. 


THE MASQUERADE ‘MYSTERY. By 
- FERGUS HUME, Author of “The Mystery of a Hansom Cab,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


“A capital story, so fascinating indeed that we read it all at one sitting.” 
Aberdeen Journal, 
detective story of very considerable ingenuity."—Scotsman. 


WHAT WE ARE COMIN G TO. A Powerful 
Up-to-Date Novel. By HENRY MAURICE HARDINGE. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 6s. 

Le OTE —The First Edition was sold day of publication. Second Edition now 
veady. 


WITH THE BANKSHIRE HOUNDS. A 
Hunting Novel. By F. H. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. (This day. 


PERFECT WOMANHOOD. By FREDERICK 
J. GANT, F.R.C.S. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. Dedicated by permission 
a H.R.H. Princess Christian, (This day. 


A KNIGHT OF THE AIR. By HENRY Cox- 
WELL, Author of “ My Life und Balloon Experiences,” &c. Crown 8vo, 
pictorial cloth, with Frontispiece, 3s. 6d. [Just out. 


THE BEAUTIFUL SOUL. FLORENCE 
MARRYAT’S SUCCESSFUL NOVEL, Crown 8yo, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 
(Second and Cheap Edition.) 


THE OTHER BOND. By DORA RUSSELL, 
Anthor of “‘ A Hidden Chain,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. (Cheap 
Edition.) | Just out. 


A LIFE FOR A. LOVE. By L. T. MEADE. 
With a Frontispiece by Hal Hurst, Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. (Cheap 
Edition.) L/ust out. 


DIGBY, LONG & CO., 18 STREET, Lonpon, E.C, 


The Best Illustrated Book on Birds. 
THE ROYAL NATURAL HISTORY, 


EDITED BY 


R. LYDEKKER, F.R.S., etc. 


(VOW READY), 
This portion of the above having now been comple‘e}, the Publishers, 
in response to numerous requests, have decided to issue it as a 
‘separate work 


In Sets of Three Volumes. 


PRICES: 
In Half Moroceo, Gilt Top . . &1 4 O per Set. 


Or in separate Volumes at 8s. and 5s. respectively. 


PRESS OPINIONS, 

‘*As we have before stated, ‘The Royal Natural History’ must be 
accepted as the best popular work on the subject that has been published 
in the English Language.” 

‘‘It is impossible to speak in terms of too warm commendation of ‘ The 
Royal Natural History,’ the more that is seen of the work, the more one is 
charmed with it."—Sco/sman. 

‘The Bird Volumes are a veritable wonde:land through which we are 
-conducted, and its strange denizens are presented with pen and peacil 
more forcibly and graphically than in any popular work with which we are 
acquainted.”—Birmingham Daily Post. 


Volume IV., and Section VIIL., Now Ready. 


London : FREDERICK WARNE & CO., Bedford Street, Strand. 
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SOCIETY FOR 


PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 


THE ROMANCE OF SCIENCE.—-THE SPLASH OF A 


THE ROMANCE OF SCIENCE.—TIME AND TIDE. A 
Romance of the Moon. By Sir Rosert S. Batt, LL.D., F.R.S. Third 
Edition, revised. Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 2s, 6d. 


MANUALS OF SCIENCE.—PHYSIOLOGY. By Prof 


MACALISTER. Feap. 8vo, limp cloth, 1s. 


GOSSE’S EVENINGS AT THE MICROSCOPE. A New 


Edition, Revised by Prof. F. Jerrrey Bett. Crown 8vo, cloth 


€ vady shortly, 
BIRDS, A CHAPTER ON. —RARE BRITISH VISITORS, 
BowpLer SHARPE, D., F L.S., &c. (Zoological Department, 
British Museum). With 18 beautifully Coloured Plates. Crown 8vo, cloth 


boards, 3s. 6d. 


SIMPLE METHODS FOR DETECTING FOOD ADUL- 
ee With Diagrams. By J. A. Bower. Crown 8vo, cloth 


PATRIARCHAL PALESTINE. By Rev. A. H. Sayce, 


Professor of Assyriology, Crown 8vo, with Map, buckram boards, 4s. 
(Ready shortly. 


DIOCESAN HISTORIES : Chester. By the Rev. Rupert 
. Morkis, D.D., Hon. Canon of St. David's Cathedral. With Map, 
8vo, cloth boards, 35. 


ANCIENT HISTORY FROM THE MONUMENTS.— 
THE HISTORY OF BABYLONIA. By the late Georce Smita, Esq 
Edited and brought up to date by the Rev. Professor A, H. Sayce. Feap. 
8vo, cloth b ards, 2s. 


CHIEF ANCIENT PHILOSOPHIES: Platonism. By 


Rev. T. B. Srronc. Fcap. &vo, cloth boards, 3s. 


CHIEF ANCIENT PHILOSOPHIES: Neoplatonism. By 


Rev. C. Bicc, D.D. Feap. 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 


IN THE LESUTO: a Sketch of African Mission Life. By 
the Rev. Canon Wippicomse. With Map and Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
cloth boards, 5s. 


NON-CHRISTIAN RELIGIOUS SYSTEMS.—The RELI- 


GION of the CRESCENT, or ISILAM; its Strength, its Weakness, its 
Origin, its Influence. By Rev. W. Sr. Crate-Tispart, M.A., CMS 
Fcap. 8vo, cloth boards, 45. 


ECCE HOMO, ECCE REX. ges from the Story of the 
Moral Conquests of Chr’stianity. By Mrs. Runpie Author 
“The Chronicles of the Schénberg-Cetta Family.” Small post 8vo, cloth 
boards, 3s. 6d.; buckram boards, 4s. 


VERSES. By CuristTiIna Rosserri. Reprinted from 
“Called to be Saints,” ‘‘ Time Flies,” and ‘The Face of the Deep.” Small 

ost Svo, printed i in red and black on hand-made paper, = boards, 3s. 6d.; 

ed roan, 5s.; Levantine, 6s. 6d.; limp German calf, ; limp morocco, 


THE FACE OF THE DEEP. A Devotional Commentary 
on the Apocaly pse. By Curistina G. Rosserti, Author of “ Time Flies,’ 
&c. Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 7s 


A MEMOIR OF CHRISTINA G. ROSSETTI. By Ex 


A Proctor. With Portrait. 18mo, limp cloth, €d. 
THE DAWN OF CIVILIZATION (EGYPT AND CH 
DA). By Professor Masrrxo. Edited by the Rev? Professor Savce. 


Translated by M. L. McCiurr. With Map and over 470 Illustrations. 
Demy 4to (approximately), cloth bevelled boares, 24s. 

“Not only does every page bristle with facts, but a tremendous array of foot- 
notes and references bear witness to the extraordinarily wide knowledge of the 
author, and the patience and skill of the translator, to say nothing of the editor's 
share in the work. The maps and views, which are scattered with profuse] 
prodigality throughout the text, are well chosen and bes autifully drawn.” 

Reliquary. 
THE ‘‘HIGHER CRITICISM” AND THE VERDICT 
OF THE MONUMENTS. By the Rev. Professor Savce, Queen's College, 
Oxford. Fifth Edition. Demy 8vo, buckram, bevelled boards, 7s. 6d. 
“A really valuable and important work ; perhaps the best which Professor Saye 
has yet written,” —Academy. 


AUGUSTINE AND HIS COMPANIONS. By the Right 
Browne, B.D)., D.C.L., Bishop of Stepney. Smail post 8vo, cloth 


ENGLAND'S MISSION TO INDIA. Some Impressions 
from a Recent Visit. By the Right Rev. Atrrep Barry, D.D., D.CL 
Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 


ART PICTURES FROM THE OLD TESTAMENT | 


Sunday Readings for the Young. A Series of Ninety Illustrations from 
Original Drawings by Sir F. Leicuton, Bart., P.R.A.; Sir E. Bury 
JONEs, ; E. J. R.A.; G. F. Warts, R.A.; E. ARMYTAGE 
R.A. ; F. Mapox Brown ; S. SOLOMON ; ; Hotman Hunt, &c. With Letter: 
press by Fox. Small cloth boards, 6s. 


LONDON : NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, W.C. ; 
43 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E,C,; BRIGHTON: 12) NORTH STREET 
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MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 


JUST OUT, with Plans, 8vo, 16s. 
REMINISCENCES OF THIRTY-FIVE YEARS 
OF MY LIFE. 


By Sir JOSEPH A. CROWE, K.C.M.G., C.B., 
Author of “ The Early Flemish Painters,” “‘ Painting in North Italy,” &c. 


luding the Founding and Early Days of the Daily News, Experiences as War 
aon during the Campaign on the Danube in 1854, the Crimean War, 
Bombay during the Mutiny, the Franco-Austrian War in 1859, &c. 


“For many years before his entry into the public service he led a life of stirring 
adventure as journalist, artist, and man of letters in many parts of the world, In 
this attractive and interesting volume Sir Joseph Crowe records his reminiscences 
of these earlier years of his varied and eventful career.” — 7Zmes, 


Messrs, WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE LIFE OF PROFESSOR BLACKIE. 
Second Edition. Now Ready, 


JOHN STUART BLACKIE: a Bio- 


graphy. By ANNA M. STODDART. With an Etching after Sir George 
Reid's Portrait of the Professor, and other Illustrations. 2 vols., demy 
8vo, 21s. 


“*Most interesting record of a pingpiosly interesting life. .. + We have in these 
a: 


‘« All these and many more and better stories, adventures, important happenings, 
are graphically described in this most delightful book.” — Daily Chronicle. 


“Sir Joseph Crowe’s reminiscences are of entrancing interest. The present 
generation knows only the diplomatic side of his career. . . . As war correspondent 
and artist, art-critic and art-historian, Joseph Crowe is a figure that fills the imagi- 
nation far more than Sir Joseph Crowe the diplomatist can possibly do, for the 
earliest part of his life is by far the more dramatic.”"—S#. James's Gasette. 

A life-story of a much-enduring, many-travelled Ulysses.” — Daily Telegraph. 


JUST OUT, large crown 8vo, ros. 6d. 
BISHOP HEBER: Poet and Chief Missionary to the East, 
1783-1826. With Letters and Verses, not hitherto published, 


By Dr. GEORGE SMITH, C.LE., F.R.G.S., 
Author of the *‘ Life of William Carey,” “‘ Henry Martyn,” &c. 


With Portrait, Maps, and Illustrations. 


JUST OUT, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


SOME POOR RELIEF QUESTIONS. 


With the Arguments For and Against the Present Law and the various proposed 
Changes in it. (On the Plan of Mr. Sydney Buxton's Handbook of Political 
Questions.) A Manual for Administrators and Workers, 

By Miss GERTRUDE LUBBOCK. 

With a Preface by the Right Hon. Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart., M.P. 


8vo, tos. 6d. 


FOUR HUMOURISTS OF THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


1. DICKENS: the Humourist as Democrat. 

2. THACKERAY: the Humourist as Philosopher. 

3. GEORGE ELIOT: the Humourist as Poet, 

4. CARLYLE: the Humourist as Prophet. 

Lectures delivered at the Royal Institution of Great Britain. 
Revised and Enlarged. 


By WILLIAM SAMUEL LILLY, 


THE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 
THOMAS VALPY FRENCH, Scholar and Missionary, First Bishop of 
Lahore, 1825-1891. By the Rev. Hervert Brrxs, M.A. Portrait, Ilustra- 
tions, and Map. 2 vols., 8vo, 305. 


DISSERTATIONS ON SUBJECTS CON- 


THE NEW FOREST: a Short Account of its History, 
Traditions, Folk-lore, Natural History, Sports and Games, &c. By Rose C. pE 
Cresricny and Horace Hutcurison, Author of “ Golf” in the “ Badminton 
Series.” With Illustrations and Map. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


A POCKET DICTIONARY OF MODERN GREEK 
AND ENGLISH, as actually Written and Spoken: being a Copious 
Vocabulary of ali Words and Expressions current in ordinary Reading and 
in Every-day Talk. By N. Jannaris, Ph.D. (Germany). Crown 8vo, 


10s. 6d, 


LATIN LITERATURE. By J. W. MacKan, Balliol 
College, Oxford. Forming a New Volume of the “ University Extension 
a Edited by Professor Knicut, of St. Andrews University. Crown 
8vo, 38. 6d. 


COLLEGE SERMONS. For the most part preached 
in the Chapel of Balliol College, Oxford. To which are added some Short 
Add ; icants. By the late Benjamin Jowett, M.A., Master 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


to C 
of Balliol College. 


A HANDBOOK FOR ASIA MINOR, TRANS= 
CAUCASIA, PERSIA, &c. An entirely New Work. Edited by Major- 
General Sir CHArRLEs Witson, R.E., K.C.B. With Assistance from Colonel 
Cuermsipe, R.E., C.B., Mr. D. G. HoGarrn, Professor W. Ramsay, 
Colonel Everett, C.M.G., Lieutenant-Colonel Harry Coorer, Mr. Devey, 
and others. With numerous Maps. Crown 8vo, 13s. 


8vo, 6s. 
THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 364. 


Contents. 


1. FREEMAN, FROUDE, AND SEELEY. 

2. THE NOVELS OF MARIA EDGEWORTH. 
3. THE ART OF TRANSLATION. 

4. RIVAL LEADERS AND PARTY LEGACIES. 
5. LIGHTFOOI’S APOSTOLIC FATHERS. 

6. THE NEW DRAMA. 

7. PUBLIC OPINION IN INDIA, 

8. MRS. AUGUSTUS CRAVEN. 

9. VILLAGE COMMUNITIES IN SPAIN. 

10. TORQUATO TASSO. 

ir. THE TRIUMPH OF CONSERVATISM. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


two vol a worthy memorial of a fascinating p 
of a noble career.”"—Daily Chronicle. 
“These two volumes are well arranged as to matter, and are well written.” 
Morning Post. 
** John Stuart Blackie is re-created with a power that is undeniable. The reader 
lives for the time being in the presence of his vigorous, breezy, and eccentric 
individuality.” James's Gazette. 


y, and an ad record 


SECOND EDITION. NOW READY. 


THE TABLE-TALK OF SHIRLEY. Reminis- 


cences of and Letters from Froude, Thackeray, Disraeli, Browning, 
Rossetti, Kingsley, Baynes, Huxley, Tyndall, and others. By JouN 
SKELTON, C.B., LL.D. Demy 8vo, ~s. 6d. 


SIR HERBERT MAXWELL’S NEW WORK. 


POST MERIDIANA: Afternoon Essays. By 


Sik HERBERT MAXWELL, Bart., M.P., Author of ‘* Meridiana : 
Noontide Issays,” ‘‘ Life of W. H. Smith,” ‘‘A Duke of Britain,” &c. 
Post 8vo, 6s. 


THIS DAY AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’, 


MEMORIES OF PARIS. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


SOME 


ADOLPHUS, 


By F. 


ON TUESDAY NEXT WILL BE PUBLISHED. 


THE SAVIOUR IN THE NEWER LIGHT: 


a Present Day Study of Jesus Christ. By Rev. A, ROBINSON, Minister 
of the Parish of Kilmun. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


CHAPTERS IN AN ADVENTUROUS LIFE: 


Sir Richard Church in Italy and Greece. By E. M. Cuurcu. With 
Photogravure Portrait. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


“‘ The most adventurous and fascinating piece of biography we have come across 
for a long time." —/Vestminster Gazette. 


“This attractive and interesting volume.” —Daily Chronicle. 


“The present volume brings the brave old General vividly before the eyes in his- 
really heroic qualities.” — 7imes. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’, 


DOWN THE VILLAGE STREET. Scenes in 


a West Country Hamlet. By CuristopHeR HARE. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


‘* Mr. Hare's simple, earnest sketches bear evidence to having been written bya 
sympathetic observer. "—Biack and IWhite. 


“ The Somersetshire dialect is extremely well done, and there is a 


ood deal of 
genuine observation and local colour in the book." —Manchester Guardi 


ian, 


A NEW HISTORICAL ROMANCE. 


KATHLEEN CLARE. Her Book, 1637-1641. 


Edited by Dora G. M‘CiEsNEY. With a Frontispiece; and 5 full- 
page Illustrations by JAMES A. SHEARMAN. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“A very convincing portrait of a great and romantic personage.” 
Daily Chronicle. 


“Told throughout with no less power than simplicity and sincerity. Narrated 
with admirable realism.” —7¥mes. 


WITH PREFATORY NOTE BY S. R. CROCKETT, 


THE ENTAIL; or, The Lairds of Grippy: 


By Joun GALT. A New Illustrated Edition, revised and edited by 
D. STORRAR MELDRUM, Illustrated by JoHN WALLACE 2 vols. 
fcap, 8vo, price 3s. net each. [Next Week. 


Standard Edition in Half-Crown Volumes. 


GEORGE ELIOT’S WORKS. 
MIDDLEMARCH. 3 vols. 


Now Ready. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EpINBURGH AND LonpDon, 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 
In 1 vol., imperial 8vo, pp. 1800, £2 2s. in cloth; or £2 12s. 6d. in half-morocco. 


LONGMANS GAZETTEER OF THE WORLD. 


Edited by GEORGE G. CHISHOLM, M.A., B.Sc., 
Fellow of the Royal Geographical and Statistical Societies. 


Special care las been taken to secure Comprehensiveness, Accuracy, and Clearness, the three most important features of a Gazetteer. 


In order to secure CoMPREHENSIVENESS the Gazetteer includes :— 


1. In the Britisu Istes—All Parishes and all Places with Railway Stations or 
with Pcst Offices. 


2. On the Continent oF Evrorg—All Towns and Villages with more than 
2000 Inhabitants, as well = omy other Places that have some S 
es d with them. 


3. In the Britis# Cotontas—All important Towns and Villages, and many 
Places with a Population of under roo. 


4. In the Unrtep StatEs—All Piaces having a Population of 500 or above. 
s- Other Information likely to be of practical utility to Business Men. 


In order to ensure ACCURACY :— 
1. All Facts, such as Populations, &c., have been taken from Official Sources, 
such as latest Census Returns, &e. 
2. Articles on Countries and the Larger Divisions of the Globe have been 
mostly done by Specialists. 
3. As faras possible the correctness of Articles has been 
submitting them to Local Revisers. 


In order to ensure CLEARNESs !— 


1. Good clear type has been used. 
2. A separate paragraph has been given to each entry, thereby securing easy 
erence, 


THE BADMINTON LIBRARY. 
Edited by the Duke of Beaufort, K.G., and A. E. T. Watson. 
CYCLING. By the Right Hon the Eart or ALBEMARLE 


and G. Lacy Hitter. With 14 Plates and 45 Illustrations in the text by 
the Earl of Albemarle, Joseph Pennell, S. T. Dadd, and George Moore. New 
and thoroughly Revised Edition. Crown 8vo, ros. 6d, 


*,* This book has been almost entirely re-written, and is brought up to date so far 
as it has been possible to do so. Many of the illustrations are new to this edition, 
and racing records are brought up to Tomer 1, 1895. 


DARWIN, AND AFTER DARWIN: an Exposition 
of the Darwinian Theory, and a Discussion on Post-Darwinian Questions. By 
Georce Joun Romanes, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S. Part II. POST-DAR- 
WINIAN QUESTIONS: Heredity and Utility. With Portrait and 5 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, ros. 6d. 


THE LIF& AND TIMES OF JOHN KETTLE- 
WELL. With Details of the History of the Non-Jurors. By the Author of 
“ Nicholas Ferrar : his Household and his Friends.” Edited, with an Intro- 
duction, by the Rev. T. T. Carter, M.A., Hon. Canon of Christ Church, 
Oxford. With Portrait. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


OCCASIONAL AND IMMEMORIAL DAYS. By 
the Very Rev. A. K. H. Bovp, D.D. (Edin.), LL.D. (St. And.), First Minister 
of St. Andrews; Author of ‘‘ Twenty-five Years of St. Andrews,” “* The Re- 
creations of a Country Parson,” &c. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

*,* This volume consists of Discourses which have not appeared in any periodical, 
and which are not autobiographical. 


CLIMBING IN THE BRITISH ISL&S. PART II. 
WALES and IRELAND. WALES, by W. P. Haskerr Sirs, M.A., 
Member of the Alpine Club; IRELAND, by H. C. Hart, Member of the 
Alpine Club, Fellow of the Linnean Society, Member of the Royal Irish 
Academy, &c. With 31 Illustrations by ELtis Carr, Member of the Alpine 
Club, and others; and 9 Plans. 16mo, 3s. 6d. 

published) Part 1. ENGLAND. With numerous Illustrations 
3s. 6d. 


PIONEER WORK IN OPENING THE MEDI- 
CAL PROFESSION to WOMEN: Autobiographical Sketches by Dr. 


A BOOK FOR EVERY WOMAN. Part I. The 


Management of Children in Health and out of Health. By Jane H. 
Waker, L.R.C.P.1., L.R.C.S., M.D. (Brux.), Physician to the New 
Hospital for Women. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


MENSURATION FOR SENIOR STUDENTS. 
By A rrep Lonce, M.A., late Fereday Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Oxford ; Professor of Pure Mathematics fat the Royal Indian Engineering 
Cullege, Cooper’s Hill. Crown Svo, 4s. 6d. 


ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. By J. W. Wetsrorp, 


.A., formerly Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge, and C. H. 
P. Mayo, M.A., formerly Fellow of St. Peter's College, Cambridge, 
> a Masters at Harrow School. Crown 8vo, 38. 6d.; or with Answers, 
4s. 6d. 


NOW READY, PRICE SIXPENCE. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE.—November. 


OLD MR. TREDGOLD. By Mrs. | TOM’S SECOND MISSUS. By M. 
OuipHant. Chaps. xxi.-xxiv. E. Francis. 

AMONG THE KELPERS. By D. | PALLINSBURN GULL POND. By 
di ROBERTSON P. AnpERSON GRAHAM. 

A WITCH! A WITCH! By Frep. | A CLERICAL EXTERIOR. By L. 


WisHaw. B. WALForp. 
THROUGH THE IRON GATESIN | AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. By 
PAIR-OARED GIG. By H. A. ANDREW LANG. 
WYNNE, 


NEW BOOK BY DEAN FARRAR. 
GATHERING CLOUDS: a Tale of the Days of St. 


Chrysostom. By Freperic W. Farrar, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. 2 vols., 
8vo, 28s, [On November 15th. 


NEW BOOK BY F. J. WHISHAW. 
THE ROMANCE OF THE WOODS. Reprinted 


Articles and Sketches. By Frep. J. WuisHaw. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
: (Vert week, 
Contents.—On a Russian Moor—In Ambush—Crawfish—A Finland Paradise— 
Ducks in Ladoga—Bear's Point of View—Folk-lore of the Moujik—A Well-cursed 
Bear—Among th: Wood Goblins—Unbaptised Spirits—A Witch. 


CHESS SPARKS: or, Short ain Bright Games of 


hess. Collected and Arranged by J. H. Evtis, M.A. 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


MR. LANG’S CHRISTMAS BOOK. 
THE RED TRUE STORY BOOK. Edited by 


Anprew Lanc. With rg Plates and 81 Illustrations in the Text by H a 
Ford. Crown 8vo, 6s. — 


NEW NOVEL BY MR. H. RIDER HAGGARD. 
JOAN HASTE. By H. Kiorr Haccarp. Second 


Edition. With 20 Illustrations by F. S. Wilson. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“*Some of the minor characters are admirably drawn, with a savour of Dick ens 
notably Mrs. Bird, who receives Joan in her hour of trial, with her quaint mfnag 
and afflicted family. . . . The book is well and fully illustrated."—Vanity Fair. 


NEW BOOK BY DR. A. CONAN DOYLE, 
THE STARK MUNRO LETTERS. Edited and 


Arranged by A. Conan Dove, Author of “ Micah Clarke,” &c, Cr. 8vo, 6s, 

“ By a long way the most sincere, original, and permanent piece of work that Mr. 
Conan Doyle has so far done.” —Saturday Review. 

“ The bul!dog grip, the taneity, the absolute originality of this dramatic and 

novel conception make the book one to read and read and read yet again.” —7 0-Day, 


THE STORY OF ULLA, and Other Tales. By 
Lester Author of “ Phra the Phoenician,” &c. Crown 
8vo, 

‘Remarkable for vigour and picturesqueness. . . . The book is entertaining 
throughout, and will be eagerly read by all who take it up.” —Scotsman, 


JOSEPHINE CREWE: a Novel. By Heen M. 


Bouton. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The book is of the high-st literary merit, and some 
interest, are dramatically and thoughtfully d,” 


THE NEW CENTURION. A Tale of ‘Automatic 


War. By James Eastwick. With Diagrams, Fcap. 8vo, 1s, 


HIS FATHER’S SON. A Novel of New York. By 


Branperk Matruews. With 13 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE ADVENTURES OF TWO DUTCH DOLLS 
AND A ‘GOLLIWOGG.’ Illustrated by Florence K. Upton, with Words by 
Bertha Upton. With 31 Coloured Plates and numerous Illustrations in the 
Text. Oblong 4to, 6s. 

“ Delightful for children, but aps even more fascinating for their elders. . . . 

The fun of this delicious piece of nonsense can only be compared with that of the 

immortal ‘ Alice in Wonderland.’"—Daily Telegraph. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., Lonpon anp New York. 


REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER. 


Printed by BALLANTYNE, HANSON & Co., at 14 Tavistock Street, ani Published by ALrrep CurHsert Davies at the Office, No. 38 Southampton 
Street, Strand, in the Parish of St. Paul, Covent Garden, in the County of London.—Saturday, 26 October, 1895. 
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